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PROGRESS IN THE RANGELEYS. 


BY ROBERT BRIDGES, 


There’s a telephone and ping-pong up at Grant’s 
And a square piano near the beavers’ haunts, 
And they play you “Rip Van Winkle” 
With an airy, fairy tinkle, 
While the rising moon the silver lake enchants. 


There are spiral springs and linen on the bed, 
And a white and soothing pillow for your head; 
There are napkins when you eat, 
And three dishes with the meat, 
And a comfortable feeling when you’re fed. 


For the good old times of tent and boughs are past 
Noisy Progress is a-coming mighty fast; 

Farewell to trail and bog, 

And the lean-to made of log,— 
Trackless wilderness and days too good to last! 


Oh, the memories that vanished trails inspire— 
Quiet pools and jumping fish to your desire! 

It’s the wily trout you missed, 

And the girl you lost, but kissed, 
You remember when you smoke before the fire. 


Through oe woods the rattling engine screams and 
pants, 
From Bill Soule’s to Kennebago they advance; 
And the irritating whistle 
Is heard ’mid birch and thistle; 
Soon the brakeman will hello, “All out for Grant’s!”” 
—Woman’s - Journal. 


LOOKING ABOUT. 


SERIES VII. NO. II. 
IN 10 WA. 
[ Editorial. ] 

It is not easy to think of anything as history that 
takes place in our own day, and Iowa has had no 
history as a state’ that has not been made within 
sixty years. There is, however, one city that goe: 
well back of these years. Dubuque had the first set- 
tlement, the first church, the first school, the first 
bank, the first store, the first mill, the first house, 
t he first street, and practically the first of everything 
in Iowa, Here Julien Dubuque came, and his name 
1s on the county as well as the city, and some bank, 
and some industry of every kind, is either “Dubuque” 
or “Julien,” and more than one enterprise has both 
a “Dubuque” and a “Julien.” By far the best hotel 
in the entire state is “The Julien.” It is not sur- 
prising that only one city has outstripped it in pop- 
ulation. 

Here lives, in a charming home, Senator Allison, 
who, if I mistake not, has served longer in the United 
States Senate than any other man, or it may be that 
he will have to live to the end of his present term to 
break all records. Had he had good management 
he, and not Benjamin Harrison, would have been 
sean for the presidency at Minneapolis in 

$8. 

It was a bit selfish for Dubuque to have also the 
speaker of the national house of Representatives— 
Nenderson—for so many years. 

Superintendent Oldt has the city schools well in 
hand, as well as the school board and the community. 
He is a natural leader. It is not long ago that he 
was candidate for state superintendent of Illinois, 
but it was a year in which his entire party ticket went 
down in defeat. County Superintendent Schroeder 
1s one of the wide awake and devoted young men of 


the state. He probably has the reading circle record 


for his teachers, and ‘he is the first to have a county 
association for mutual advantage. 


SIGOURNEY. 


There are not many well named towns in the 
United States that can boast that no other post-office 
or town bears the same name, but this is true of Sig- 
ourney. In 1844, when it was decided to have a 
county of Keokuk, a commission of three men from 
neighboring counties was appointed to select a site 
for a county town and give it a name. “Section 2, 
township 75, ramge 12,” was selected. One of the 
commissioners was a great admirer of the poems of 
Mrs. Sigourney, New England’s favorite at that 
time, and without so much as notifying her of their 
choice they attached her name to “section 2, town- 
ship 75, range 12.” Some years afterward when it 
had become a thrifty town, an acquaintance of hers 
in passing through lowa wrote Mrs. Sigourney of 
the honor, and she sent word to have the court house 
square enclosed with a row of elms and maples at 
her expense. 

Here lives J. F. Riggs, who is to be Iowa’s nexi 
state superintendent of schools, and here also is 
Captain E. Miller, one of the most efficient, wide. 
awake, devoted county superintendents I have met. 
He has had a county spelling match on “ 1,000 words 
that everybody should know,” in which every school 
of the county competed, and then the eighty prize 
winners of the county joined in a tri-county match, 
and his schools carried off the honors. 


MARENGO. 


Once in a long time a week in an institute stands 
out with a personality distinctly its own. It is never 
easy to say why this should ‘be, but one important 
phase of the week is the fact that you find a better 
place to stop than a hotel, because you can then be- 
come a part of the community, can be one with the 
people, can feel as though you lived there and not 
have a semi-drummerish feeling as one has who stops 
at a country hotel. Superintendent Ports is another 
of Towa’s young men who has as much pluck, tact, 
and public spirit as a young lawyer or physician. 
Such men impress one with the long strides we have 
made in the few years that have passed since we 
ceased to elect politicians to county school positions. 

Not the least of the pleasures at Marengo was the 
comradeship of P. C. Hayden of Keokuk, editor, edu- 
cator, leader, and music teacher, a combination not 
always available in a companion for a week’s work. 


THE COLONY. 


One reason why Marengo will be a peculiarly 
bright memory is because it was from there that I 
was introduced to “The Colony,” at Amana. Men- 
tion had been made of it again and again, but it s g- 
nified nothing until I was taken to drive out through 
North Amana, Middle Amana, High Amana, to Big 
Amana, a drive of sixteen miles, one beautiful after- 
noon and evening. Forty-nine years ago a small 
company of thrifty, noble, devout religionists, re- 
cently from Germany, settled in Amana, on the basis 
of community of interest. For forty-nine years they 
have lived together, happy, virtuous, upright, peace- 
ful citizens. 

Thirty thousand acres of the best land in Iowa is 
theirs. This is forty-seven square miles. Thirty- 
six of these are in a square—an entire township-- 
and the other eleven adjoin at different places. It 
is not easy for an Easterner to conceive of forty-seven 
square miles in one farm—not a ranch, but a farm. 
The Colony owns and manages this vast estate with 
more than 1,000 head of cattle, 4,000 sheep, and 
horses in abundance, with many square miles in 
corn, and many more in oats. Fortunately, they 
have much woodland, a larger amount, it is said, than 
in any equal area in the state. Everything is well 
kept, with fat, sleek horses, fat cattle, well cultivated 
fields, well trimmed woods, modern machinery, flour- 
ing and woolen mills, with the latest equipment for 
producing the best blankets made in America, 


It is the pride of the colonists that there is never 
any want, never fear of old age, never cause for 
anxiety, never an overworked or under-fed man, 
woman, or animal among them. Comfort, prosper- 
ity, peace, joy, are written on the brow, in the eye, in 
the barns, in the gardens, on the very landscape. In 
this age of bitter rivalries, of overcrowding, of rush- 
ing the aged off the track, it is a luxury to know that 
there is one spot in this broad land where none of 
these characteristic American traits exist. It is well 
to have known these honest,- provident, noble men, 
who provide for one another’s comforts so cheerfully. 

A. E. Winship. 


“ LIMERICKS.” 


BY WILLIAM BYRON FORBUSH. 


IIave you ever tried the effect of reciting one of 
those five-line stanzas, called “Limericks,” on a per- 
son who has never heard one? I assure you that to 
watch the gradual unbending of a great mind over 
one of those little poems, as it passes from bewilder- 
ment to contempt and then gradually to unrestrained 
and childish delight, is an experience well worth at- 
tempting. 

It does not always prove so. There are some peo- 
ple whose natures are not attuned to subtle delights 
and who ever remain in outer and unappreciating 
darkness. The Limerick, indeed, may be regarded 
as an infallible test of mental and moral fiber. It is 
better than palmistry. Ifa stranger laughs boister- 
ously at your first attempt, look upon him with sus- 
picion. Try him with others and if he keeps chort- 
ling and shows no discrimination, shun him. He 
probably wants to borrow money. If, instead of lis- 
tening respectfully to your recitation, he insists on 
repeating verses of his own, regard him as a conceited 
ead. But if he hearkens with a willing and open 
heart, measuring his applause by merit and not for 
flattery, and responds, at request, modestly with his 
own selections, then you may count that you have 
met one of those rare souls upon whom you may 
freely bestow your dinners, your goods, or your sister. 
These are they of whom Stevenson said:— 

“Men who fish, botanize, work with the turning 
lathe, or gather seaweeds will make admirable hus- 
bands; and a little amateur painting in water-colors 
shows the innocent and quiet mind.” 

There is an individual as well as a social delight in 
reading Limericks. Placid people who like to play 
solitaire enjoy them, and as such are usually inca- 
pable of verbal memory, they have been a special joy 
which none can share or take away. 

But a subtle danger lurks in the Limerick habit as 
incurable as the insane repetitions fostered by the 
“Punch, brothers, punch with care” verses of twenty 
yeats ago. Most people who hear a few verses im- 
mediately try to write some. The other day I re- 
peated in a casual way to a serious-minded doctor of 
divinity of my acquaintance the following harmless 
statement :— 


There was an old man in Tarentum, 

Who gnashed his false teeth till he bent ’em. 
When asked what they cost, 
In case they were lost, 

He replied, “I don’t know, for I rent ’em.”’ 


This remark did not seem to make much impres- 
sion at the time, but a few days later he handed me 
this frivolous lyric:— 


There was a fair Christian Endeavorer, 
Whose pastor, she thought, had none cleverer. 
He preached, “Love one another,” 
And she clung to the brother, 
Till they had to use cant hooks to sever her. 


This I trust is an extreme case. 

The literary critic should give to the Limerick a 
loftier place in literature than has ‘been his wont to 
do. It has certain distinguishing qualities that are 
often sought for elsewhere in vain. It stands a by 


no means unworthy test beside the triolet, which ig 
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adapted only for amatory uses, while the Limerick is 
suited for all ranges. Like the sonnet, it may in- 
clude a great range in little space, and it excels the 
sonnet, for it says its say in five lines instead of four- 
teen. Let me give a few illustrations of this capac- 
ity for a wide range within meager bounds. Take 
this graphic tragedy from our modern strenuous 
life:-— 
Little Jones has an automobile, 
Upon which he does rapidly steal. 
A dog viewed the load 
From the midst of the road— 
And they’re wiping him off from the wheel. 


The motion is epic in its swiftness and an epic could 
certainly tell us no more! 
And here is a narrative of dangerous adventure:— 


There was a young man who was bitten 
By twenty-two cats and a kitten. 
Sighed he, “It is clear 
That my finish is near; 
No matter: I'll die like a Briton!” 


Even the haps and mishaps of domestic and child 
life are not forgotten by the shaper of these crystal 
lyrics. 

Said artful young Jimmy McCanse, 
“Of a whipping I stand a good chance. 
But I guess it won’t hurt, 
For there’s boards in my shirt, 
And I’ve got on just six pairs of pants!” 


If it be desired to extend the consideration of any 
theme a Limerick-sequence is just as practicable as a 
sonnet-sequence. A peculiarly large proportion of 
this kind of poems has to do—I know not why—with 
the pleasures of the table. This string of gorman- 
dizing gems might be entitled:— 

ON A DISTANT PROSPECT OF EATIN’. 
There was a young lady named Perkins, 
Who just simply doted on gherkins. 

Against all advice, 


She ate so much spice, 
She pickled her internal workin’s. 


There was an old man of Dundee, 
Who always put sand in his tea; 
He awoke with a shock 

When he found that a rock 
Had formed in the inside of he. 


There was a young girl in Passaic 
Who doted on strawberry ca-ake, 
And crullers she’d munch 
With a horrible crunch, 
Till her jaw bones did actually a-ache. 
There was a fat man on the Rhine, 
Who was asked, “At what hour do you dine?” 
He replied, “At eleven, 
Three, four, five and seven, 
Six, eight, and a quarter to nine.” 


So it seems that all the strings of the harp can be 
strung to the Limerick, and as it can also be sung 
as a solo or duet to the piano or the jew’s harp, it 
deserves to be called the universal, the people’s verse. 

Yet the noblest poet need not scorn the Limerick 
as an instrument for his muse. It is not easy io 
write a good one. Edmund Lear composed 226, but 
how many of them are immortal? The best Limer- 
ick has three elements; a perfect musical rhythm, 
the element of surprise in the development of the 
theme, and that delight of the artist—an unusual 
rhyme. These three conditions are all exemplified 
in the following:— 


There was a young bride in Antigua, 

Who said to her love, “What a pig you are!” 
He replied, “Oh, my queen, 
Is it manners you mean, 

Or do you refer to my fig-u-ar?” 


The Limerick suits every human need in verse 
from the comic valentine to the condensed novel, and 
from the “ad” to the paraphrase. Many an old, old 
story takes on a freshness of meaning when thus 
turned from prose to verse. There is the famous 
legend, for example, of 

THE ARTIST AND THE LADY. 
A lady, on viewing a picter, 
Found that wonder and joy had transfixed her. 
Of the artist she prayed 
How such colors were made, 
He replied, “Ma’am, with braing in my mixture,” 


difficult to 


This critical study has pretty well covered the 
topic. It will probably serve as an incitement to 
others, but before bidding the theme adieu, a few un- 
classified specimens may well be embalmed in this 
imperishable form:— 

SHREDDED WHEAT IMPROVED. 
Shredded wheat I don’t fancy at all, 
But one hint might to makers recall: 

When they’re making the thing, 
Why cut off the string? 
Why not serve it wound up in the ball? 


THE THERMOPOLITE. 
There was an old man of Thermopylae, 
Who never did anything properly; 
But they said, “If you choose 
To boil eggs in your shoes, 
You cannot remain in Thermopylae.” 


TRY, TRY AGAIN. 
There was a young maid who said, “Why 
Can’t I look in my ear with my eye? 
If T give my mind to it, 
I’m sure I can do it, 
You never can tell till you try.” 
—The Congregationalist. 


JOHN F. RIGGS, Sigourney, Iowa. 


SOME THINGS THE COMMON SCHOOL 


SHOULD DO FOR THE CHILD. 


BY STATE SUPT, W. W. STETSON, MAINE. 


It would be better for our children, and hence best 
for all institutions with which they are, or may be 
associated, if the school gave them better ideas of the 
relative value of facts. These stubborn things have 
always been with us and will remain to the end. We 
should, however, see clearly that isolated details ara 
master, and when mastered 
increasing in weight, as 

number, and we 


become burdens 
they increase’ in 


add to the length of time they are to be r- 


tained. When related and we see this relation, they 
are of service, because they give us an understanding 
of the principles underlying them, and a conception 
of the teachings they embody. Unless facts illum- 
inate or stimulate our investigations, it would be 
better to house them in books than in heads. If 
stored away in the mind, by a conscious effort, they 
tend to stupify and paralyze. One’s information 
hecomes a means of grace only when he knows a 
thing so well that he is unconscious of his knowl- 
edge. We are learning the unwisdom of trying to 
become wise by making ourselves walking encyclo- 
pedias. We are beginning to discover that these 
labors not only sap the vitality out of life, but com- 
municate to it a certain wooden quality which takes 
from living its warmth, richness, power. ‘The man 
who is satisfied with details grows narrower with the 
years and leaner as his horde increases. The 
miserly spirit is as surely developed by this proce:s 
as it is in the poor wretch who gloats over his shining 
accumulations. Such a one has reached his limit of 
usefulness when he has told the few things he thinks 
he knows. 

The work of the public school develops keenness 
of observation and skill in handling material in its 
student force, and hence the child comes to have an 
unusual facility in doing things, but the develop- 
ment of these powers without the safeguard of a high 
moral sense tends to produce rebels instead of safe 
citizens, 


Pedagogical vagaries have taken on many forms, 
but perhaps the least excusable is found in the so- 
called enrichment of our courses of study. These 
additions have given us many new subjects and an 
almost unending list of new topics to be strained 
through the sieve in the top of the child’s head. 
The result has been that the child has come to place 
a higher estimate on the form than on the life it shel- 
ters. He has developed great capacity for absorb- 
ing, but has not the power of digesting the facts de- 
voured; hence, he has become the least interesting 
and the most hopeless of intellectual and moral 
dyspeptics. He suffers from all the evils incident 10 
an excessive and intoxicating diet. He has but little 
of that staying quality, or love for work which re- 
sults from wholesome conditions. Even the physical 
food of the child is stimulating and irritating rather 
than satisfying and nourishing,-while his clothing is 
designed to attract the attention of others and culti- 
vate the vanity of the wearer. 

Our teachers are coming to see that all questions 
are, in their ultimate analysis, moral questions. ‘The 
age at which the child should enter school, the 
length of time he should remain therein, the studies 
he should pursue, the way in which he should do his 
work, the spirit which should control him, the pur- 
pose he should have in life and his willingness to 
serve, are among the things which should receive the 
first consideration but which are too often left to the 
decision of accident. The child can never be well 
taught until those having the direction of his train- 
ing come to see that they are responsible for fitting 
a human being to become a worthy citizen of the 
state. Physical surroundings, mental drill, moral 
nurture are only useful so far as they contribute to 
this end. 

The schools have gone much too far in directing 
physical action and in limiting the moral judgment 
of the child. His first and greatest right is the 
right to grow, physically and morally. ‘The former 
depends upon proper and sufficient food and exercise; 
the latter upon counsel and guidance and also upon 
freedom to learn through his mistakes. If all acts 
are performed under external restraint, the actor is 
not only enfeebled, but debased. It would be better 
if we said less frequently, “don’t” and more fre- 
quently permitted the child to learn, from experience, 
the evils of wrong-doing and the rewards of right 
living. Crutches are useful to the invalid, but crip- 
pling to the robust. Suggestion and even compul- 
sion have their place in the training of the child, but 
if the one is used too frequently or the other is in- 
sisted upon too strenuously, the victim can neither go 
afoot nor alone; he can neither render a service nor 
increase his ability to work. 

We need a saner plan for the work of the school- 
room. Intelligent thoughtfulness would teach us 
that facts are based upon simple principles which 
can be so worded as to be easily within the compre- 
hension of the child. Facts and processes should be 
mastered for the purpose of making principles, not 
only comprehensible, but luminous. When one un- 
derstands the principles involved in facts studied, 
he is not only growing, but is nurturing the desire 
for growth, and still better, is breeding the wish to 
give to others of the riches which flood his life and 
delight his soul. This better understanding not 
only gives zest and stimulus to work, but also devel- 
ops the catholicity of spirit necessary to intelligent 
citizenship. 

We often wonder why many of the so-called best 
people in the world most hinder its progress. It is 
largely due to the fact that they have become so ab- 
sorbed in existing conditions that they are incapac- 
itated for seeing either the genesis or the final con- 
clusion of things. When the problem in which they 
are specially interested seems nearing solution they 
husy themselves with placing obstructions in the way 
of further progress. 

A pupil who has been so trained that he can sec 
that all the processes in any subject of study are 
based upon a few principles will grow to understand 
that the Ruler of the universe has an intelligent plan 
in the management of the world. Such enlargement 
of his view and powers will bring to him with con- 
trolling force the thought that much will be required 
of those to whom much has been given; that wher- 
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ever light and virtue are found there exists the re- 
sponsibility of carrying these blessings to the 
dwellers in darkness and to the victims of vice. 
The arguments in favor of expansion, as statements 
of facts, may or may not be convincing; the ery of 
imperialism, as an excuse for spasms, is of no special 
interest, but the principle holds, that he who has 
ability in large measure, is responsible for the 
vpowth of the best in others who are less fortunate. 
When one sees clearly the principles involved in a 
viven course of action, then he is prepared to appre- 
ciate the moral quality of the items incident to such 
action and is not in danger of being blinded by a 
mass of details. 

No school is worthy of the name unless the child 
taught therein comes to have a sense of his personal, 
community, and national responsibility. This knowl- 
edge will show him ¢hat every violation of rules or 
laws, every instance of malicious destruction of 
property, every manifestation of vandalism, all ex- 
hibitions of impudence and insolence, all forms of 
disrespect for persons, places, positions, sacred 
things, help to make possible the development of an 
anarchist and the evolution of an assassin. When 
the school shall have come into its highest estate, 
the child will grow to feel his accountability to him- 
self and to that Power which has given him life that 
he may hasten that day for which the world is toil- 
ing, with a faith manifest in works as beautiful in 
spirit as they are wonderful in results. 

Kven the child must learn that the welfare of this 
nation does not rest in the hands of its rulers, but in 
the lives of its common people. If this is to be a 
safe and wholesome country to live in, then this 
multitude must come to an appreciation of the fact 
that true greatness consists in simplicity, gentleness, 
faithfulness, individuality; in doing our duty in the 
place in which we find ourselves. Station, wealth, 
office, name, none of these, nor all of them are neces- 
sary to the rendering of a worthy service. The 
child should be taught to reverence the head of a 
household who is true to all the interests committed 
to his care, and is faithful in all work his hands find 
io do, because he is the man who gives us the mas- 
tery, not only of the world’s markets, but of its des- 
tiny as well. 

lt is quite as important for one to be anxious to 
do his work, as it is for one to work out his own sal- 
vation. The desire to walk under one’s own hat; 
the ability to earn the hat; the capacity to do one’s 
own reading, thinking, voting; the determination to 
represent one’s self and count one when standing 
alone, are evidences of a working plan of life the 
world much needs in these days. 

The silent as well as the oral instruction of the 
teacher should help the child to something better 
than a mastery of text-books if he is to do the work 
of life worthily. His schoolroom experiences should 
teach him that he is the sufferer as well as the loser 
if he makes it necessary for any one to fight for his 
rights, whether they be social, financial, political or 
religious. He can learn while yet young that failure 
to pay his proportion of the public assessment of 
service or tax is a crime against himself, and one for 
which he will find it difficult to atone. He will here 
have opportunities to learn that he is not only doing 
the right thing but promoting all his best interests 
when he seeks to give to others equal or better op- 
portunities than have fallen to his own lot. 

The wisest man since Plato has said: “There are 
a thousand who ean talk for one who can think, and 
i thousand more who can think for one who can 
'eel; for to feel is poetry, philosophy and religion 
ill in one.” No school ean assist in fitting a child 
lor life unless it leads him to see that it is as neces- 
siry for him to feel a truth as to know what is truth. 
There can be no question but that feeling is the 
highest form of intelligence yet discovered by the 
subtlest psychologist. Our great poets have been, 
not only the historians of the future, but have also 
lived most because they have loved most. The 
thrilling pulse of nature has startled them with its 
power; the wisdom embalmed in the daisy has taught 
them of life, death and the judgment to come; they 
have read the record written in the rocks because 
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LUTHER BURBANK. 

Luther Burbank is ene of America’s grandest de- 
velopments. He is her leading creative genius. He 
was born in Lancaster, Mass, March 7, 1849, the 
thirteenth of fifteen children. As usual thirteen was 
a lucky number. From early life he made playmates 
of plants, his first doll was a cactus. Whatever of 
fondness for plants he inherited was from some gen- 
erations back and was from his mother’s side of the 
family. 

At an early age Luther left school and went to 
work with an uncle in the shops of the Ames Plow 
company. He was but sixteen when he invented or 
developed improvement of the machinery, which was 
so important that the proprietors at once offered to 
multiply his wages by twenty-five if he would remain 
with them and devote himself to the life of an inven- 
tor. This was a great temptation to a lad of sixteen, 
but he resolved that he would put whatever of genius 


LUTHER BURBANK. 


he possessed into life rather than mechanism, into 
plants rather than inert material. It was a notable 
hour in his life, yes, a notable hour in the world’s 
history, when he refused a fabulous financial offer and 
devoted himself to the creation of the Burbank po- 
tato while still in his teens. ‘This was the most im- 
portant creation America had known up to that time, 
and the most important vegetable creation since the 
dawn of ithe universe. 

His declination of the offer of the Ames Plow 
company was because of a discussion in the agricul- 
tural papers of thirty-five years ago regarding the 
deterioration of American potatoes. All agricul- 
turalists agreed that this most important vegetable 
was soon to be a thing of the past unless something 
could be done to tone up the quality. The univer-al 
idea was to improve it by soil, fertilizer and culture, 
but the lad in his teens said it must be a creation 
rather than a development. He sold the Burbank 
potato to New England’s leading seed merchant, re- 
serving for himself merely ten Burbank potatoes 
only, and in 1875 with these he set his face toward 
California, believing that the climate there was more 
favorable to vegetable creations, and for more than a 
quarter of a century, Mr. Burbank has been experi- 
menting at Santa Rosa. 

Ilis grounds are a wonder. In one plot of ground 
he has forty varieties of golden-rod, a collection un- 
paralleled in either hemisphere. He grows no show 
plants, gives no prominence to rare things, shows no 
library, indulges in no display of instruments, has 
no laboratory, no show case of medals or certificates 
of prizes. 

I very much hope you will read the two following 
quotations from Mr. Burbank’s own writings. I 
know full well the tendency to skip quotations of 


this character. These are of surpassing interest and 
should be read. 

“In pursuing the study of any of the universal and 
everlasting laws of Nature, whether relating to the 
life, growth, structure and movements of a giant 
planet, the tiniest plant or cf the psychological 
movements of the human brain, some conditions are 
necessary before we can ‘become one of Nature’s in- 
terpreters or the creator of any valuable work for 
the world. * * * Preconceived notions, dogmas 
and all personal prejudice and bias must tbe laid 
aside; listen patiently, quietly and reverently to the 
lessons, one by one, which Mother Nature has to 
teach, shedding light on that which was before a 
mystery, so that all who will may see and know. 
She conveys her truths only to those who are passive 
and receptive * * * accepting truths as sug- 
gested, wherever they may lead, then we have the 
whole universe in harmony with us). * * * At 
last man has found a solid foundation for science, 
having discovered that he is part of a universe which 
is ‘eternally unstable in form, eternally immutable 
in substance. ” 

“The chief work of the botanists of yesterday was 
the study and classification of dried, shriveled plant 
mummies whose souls had fled, rather than the liv- 
ing, plastic forms. They thought their classified 
species were more fixed and unchangeable than any- 
thing in heaven or earth that we can now imagine. 
We have learned that they are plastic in our hands 
as clay in the hands of the potter or color on the 
artist’s canvas, and can readily be moulded into more 
beautiful forms and colors than any painter or seulp- 
tor can ever hope to bring forth, * * * The 
changes which can be wrought with the most plastic 
forms are simply marvelous, and only those who have 
seen this regeneration transpiring before their very 
eves can ever be fully convinced.” 

Mr. Burbank insists upon his interpretation of 
Nature as “eternally unstable in form, eternally im- 
mutable in swbstance.” He believes most ardently 
and devoutly in the weleome Nature gives to those 
“who work diligently and intelligently - for new 
forms.” 

“Te recognizes no limitations nor classification 
barriers, except as they arise in the mind of man, and 
then they are indications of narrowness in man and 
not in the creative plan.’ Selection is an old art. 
History begins with improved forms of plants and 
animals, but in the hands of Mr. Burbank it is a new 
ideal, a revelation. 

Mr. Burbank’s first venture was so notable that it 
is little wonder that his faith never wavers. Edward 
L.. Nickerson’s description is vivid :— 

“He planted a lot of Early Rose potatoes in his 
mother’s garden in Massachusetts, and watched for 
the seed balls in which his possibilities would be en- 
closed. Varieties of potatoes, with vegetative ener- 
gies diverted by long multiplication from the tuber, 
become scant in seed production. On the whole 
pateh young Burbank found but a single seed ball, 
and watched its growth day after day with anxious 
interest. One morning it could not be found and 
the youth was ertished in spirit. After a time the 
thought came to him that possibly some dog bound- 
ing through the patch had dislodged the precious see | 
ball, and the ground was searched. It was soon 
found some feet away from its parent stem. Twenty- 
three small seeds were well developed. From one 
of them came the Burbank potato which gave its 
orginator his first grasp upon fame, and exerted an 
influence in determining his life work. Thus, se- 
Jection, in its simplest form, was the first of Bur- 
bank’s methods. Thus fortune, in her most gener- 
ous mood, decreed that one of the boy’s twenty-three 
seedlings should be notable, that, in after years, the 
man might have courage to burn over sixty thousand 
plants of one kind at one time, because none of them 
were notable.” 

“To create a disturbance in those parts of the plant 
world which he chooses for his operations is one of 
Mr. Burbank’s first aims; to shape the form and di- 
rection of that disturbance is another; to select, from 
the myriad manifestations of such disturbance, those 
forms which possess new beauty, usefulness, or other 
significance to mankind, is the ultimate motive of his 
effort. 
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“It is an old experience of mankind that plants 
and animals are changed in form and habit by trans- 
fer from native wildness to domestication. Relief 
from the old struggle and enjoyment of what may be 
called care and comfort promote variation. In the 
wild state variation is repressed, because only those 
exceptional variations which minister to success in 
the struggle survive. In the cultivated state varia- 
tion is not measured by this cruel standard. 

“Beyond the elementary forms of disturbance in 
plant life which pertain to changes in environment 
lie the methods which are popularly looked upon as 
more wonderful, viz., crossing or hybridizat'on. 
Without attempting any exposition of the results of 
this act, for they are amply set forth in the literature 
both of science and horticulture, it may be briefly 
suggested that Mr. Burbank has two main purposes 
in his recourse to cross pollenation. One is to pro- 
mote disturbance, or, as it may be stated, to upset 
the equilibrium which has been established in the 
plant. Seedlings from cross-bred parentage show 
wide range in variation, while the seedlings from 
either parent without crossing may rarely depart 
from the established type. When, therefore, some- 
thing more than can be secured by change of environ- 
ment is desired, crossing is resorted to. The result 
is conflict between the dominant tra'ts of the anccs- 
try, and while these champions contend and, perhaps, 
disable each other, other traits of remote ancestry, 
long held in bondage by these dominant traits, rush 
to the front and display their old prowess in some of 
the offspring of the unwonted parentage. Thus, 
there is spread before the propagator a new field, rich 
in strange forms, endowed with strange characters, 
upon which he applies the underlying principle of 
selection, wisely or otherwise, according to the depth 
of his insight and the acuteness of h’s perceptions. 

“The other purpose in crossing is the combination 
of characters so that the offspring may show, in one 
new entity, the desirable traits of both parents, or, 
by continued crossing, accumulate such traits from 
several ancestors. Of course, bad traits are accumu- 
lated or intensified by the same process, so here again 
selection is invoked, with fullest powers, to escape the 
evil and secure the good. 

“In his crossing Mr. Burbank has gone beyond all 
old conceptions of affinity within lines of botanical 
relationship and has secured startling results.” 


THE PUBLIC LIBRARY AN EXTENSION 
COURSE TO THE PUBLIC SCHOOL. 
BY E. 8. WILLCOX, PEORIA, ILLINOIS. 

Is the free public library worth while? Does it 
pay back in »ny appreciable value, dollar for dollar, 
what it costs. or is it foolishness, a fashion, supported 
by the tax p: vcrs, somewhat reluctantly, perhaps, ve- 
cause the women and children ery for it? 

The free public library ic not yet twenty-nine years 
old in Illinois, and it won its way slowly at first, but 
is now an established institution in every important 
city of the state. I am sure the young folks now en- 
joying its benefits will stand by it when they are 
grown up, and will never see it languish. They will 
say, the public school taught us reading, but it was 
the public library that appeased the hunger of our 
souls, else how starved and lean we should have been 
intellectually. 

How can free institutions be maintained perma- 
nently, under the rule of universal suffrage, un'es: 
based on the educated intelligence of the people; and 
not on that of the voters, the men only, but quite as 
much on thee ‘u :at2d intelligence of the voters’ wives 
and mothers. 

In old Egypt a prophet’s vote was equal to a hun- 
dred heads; with us it counts only one, the same as 
that of any ignorant anarchistic immigrant. It is not 
the question of having an educated class, an aris- 
tocracy of learning, that is easy; every state has such 
a class; the compulsion we are under is to have all 
classes educated. If we do not, then sooner or later 


the powers of darkness will get the upper hand, and 
we shall have the same old-world story over again, 
anarchy and the mob, ending as it always has, in 
despotism. 

No people on earth appreciate the value of univer- 
sal education better than our American people; our 
free public schools are proof of that. We are ju:-tly 
proud of them, perhaps even a trifle too self- 
complacent. How far do they really take our youth? 
They teach them how to read, the most important 
thing they can teach, but do they carry them far 
enough to give them a taste for reading, which is 
also important? 

I do not claim that the public library offers an ade- 
quate substitute for much that our schools inculeate 
—the teaching ef co d habits, of obedience, of sys- 
tematic application, of good behavior, the training 
and discipline which convert an untamed cub into a 
manly boy—tlLut it is surely better than to leave him 
in idleness on .he str et and of nights, at that critical 
period of his young life. It offers the lad who ran 
away from school because, perhaps, the rules and con- 
finement were irksome another opportunity, a chance 
for self-improvement if he have the least taste for 
books, an elective course of study free from the drills 
and examinations of the schoolroom. Gradually a 
thirst for knowledge may be felt; books he will find 
are not the hateful things he thought they were, and 
if there be any true metal in him, he may do much 
yet under the sympathetic welcome of the free public 
library, towards completing a defective education and 
leaving his lower, meaner self behind him. 

The free public library is not only an assistant, an 
ally, it is more; it is a supplement to the public 
school, an extension course, a means to the higher 
education; and it welcomes equally to its bountiful 
tables, groaning with good things, the college gradu- 
ate, and the ragged school boy who plays hooky. 

I suppose there is no way of calculating the influ- 
ence a_ single good book may have on the 
future life of a  wide-awake boy. It may 
open his eyes on a new world and _ suggest 
possibilities he never dreamed of, may make 
an intelligent man and_ good _ citizen out 
of what otherwise would have been a wasted or 
vicious life. I verily believe that those two little de- 
spised books, Weems’ Life of Washington and Life 
of Marion, did more in their day to make brave an 
patriotic men than all the beer and tobacco of a hun- 
dred years; and if this be true of two insignificant 
biographies long since superseded and forgotten, 
what shall we say of the numberless better b'og- 
raphies of to-day? 

The spirit of emulation is one of our strongest 
motives—the impulse to do as well as, or better than, 
another, to be at the head, whether it be baseball, 
charging up San Juan hill, or reaching the North 
Pole; and it is through books that the boy learns of 
noble deeds done in a world full of shining examples 
worthy to be imitated; his better nature is awakened, 
and life becomes for him something worth living. 
He learns what industry means, and courage, and 
good manners; how necessary they are to any success 
in life. With the help of books we may draw him 
away from the low and frivolous life around him, and 
teach him to seek his companions among the wisest, 
best and bravest of mankind. 

“(Give a man a taste for good books and the means 
of gratifying it,” said Sir John Herschel, “and you 
can hardly fail of making a happy man. You place 
him in contact with the best society in every period 
of history.” 


SureERINTENDENT R. C. Mercatr, Winchester, 
Mass.: A careful study of the child himself, hearty 
sympathy with him in his work and in his play, 
thorough preparation for the duties which each*day 
brings — all these are essential to the highest success 
of a teacher. 


Woman is the genius of compromise; she begins 
by wanting her son to be president; she ends by be- 
ing satisfied to have him keep out of jail. 
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RALPH WALDO EMERSON, (1803—1882.) 
Birthplace.—Boston, Mass. 
Education.—Harvard University. 

Founder of Concord School. 
Travelled in Europe and Egypt. 
Life, Unitarian Minister. 
Friend of Carlyle. 
| Lecturer and Editor. 
Essays. 


. Representative Men. 
Literary Works, { Society and Solitude. 


Letters and Social Aims. 


Masterpiece.—Essays. 
Criticism.—No sweeter soul eer trod earth’s ways. 


—William Sharp. 
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“4 FOOD FOR THE GODS.” 
BY MARY BARROWS. 


[Cuts for this article are loaned through courtesy of the 
Walter Baker Company. | 

The study of a familiar food is a pursuit full of 
interest, and one that opens many doors for the stu- 
dent. Legend, adventure, national characteristics, 
horticulture, commerce, cookery, chemistry, and 
therapeutics all have their part in the history of 
theobroma cacao, for instance; but when we drink 


our cocoa or eat our chocolates, our minds are likely 
to be occupied more with the pleasures of sensation 
than with historical data and the pictures they could 
furnish for the imagination. 

The tree, popularly called the cocoa-tree, from 
which we obtain this valuable fruit, is not unlike a 
cherry tree in appearance. Its natural height is 
about thirty feet, but it is seldom allowed to grow 
so high. A temperature of eighty degrees is needed 
for its culture, and a rich, well-watered soil. <A 
larger tree is planted near to shelter the young cocoa, 
since it is ruined if the heat and dry wind crack its 
bark. 
The most peculiar and interesting fact about its 
method of growth is that it bears the fruit directly 
on the main stem and larger branches. This is said 
to give the tree a somewhat artificial apppearance. 

The fruit is a pod from seven to nine inches long, 
and from three to four inches broad. When ripe, 
these pods are yellow and have a hollow sound. 
They should then be gathered immediately. Al- 
though the fruits appear throughout the year, there 


are usually two principal harvests,—in spring and 
about Christmas time. 

The pod, within a hard rind, holds from twenty to 
forty seeds about the size of an almond. These 
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: seeds contain the crude cocoa, and are covered with 
a husky shell. Man has not been alone in discover- 
ing their value. The enemies of the plantations are 
monkeys, squirrels, deer, and parrots. 

It is said that Columbus took samples of cocoa 

ds back to Spain as trophies from the New World. 
At all events, the tree and its fruits are mentioned 
in the accounts of explorers who followed him. 
They found the seeds in use not only for food, but 
as currency, by the natives, and tribute was often 
paid in measures of them. A writer in 1560, de- 
scribing West Indian life, says: “Their chiefest 
merchandise is cacau.” 

The Spaniards did not like the preparations made 
py the natives, but by sweetening, flavors, and spices 
they obtained results that were esteemed delicious 
by Spanish palates of the sixteenth century. An old 
Spanish proverb is to the effect that “The greatest 
misfortune that can overtake a man is to be without 
chocolate.” 

The Spaniards kept their processes secret, and 


COCOA PODS. 
practically monopolized the trade for more than a 
hundred years. 

According to Brillat-Savarin, “Chocolate came 
over the mountains (from Spain to France) with 
Anne of Austria, daughter of Philip III., and queen 
of Louis XII. 'The Spanish monks also spread the 


by others, to his desire to please his confessor; and 
by others, to his gallantry, a queen having first in- 
troduced it into France.” 

Its history there is not one of uninterrupted prog- 
ress. It suffered from taxation for the king’s reve- 
nues, and later from the Revolution. In France the 
system of roasting, grinding, and mixing was de 
veloped, 

The introduction of cocoa into England is first 
mentioned in 1657. The first mention of the manu- 
facture of chocolate in this country was in 1771. 

The processes of preparation to-day are these: 
The ripe pods are cut from ihe tree by long poles 
with a knife at the end. They are left on the 
ground for about twenty-four hours, and then taken 
to the “sweating-box.” This process is somewhat 
similar to the malting of grain, and on the care with 
which it is watched depends the flavor of the seeds. 
Sometimes the sweating is accomplished by covering 
the seeds with earth in holes in the ground. After 
this fermentation, the seeds are dried in the sun. 

In the manufacturer’s hands the seeds are first 
sorted and cleaned. The manner of sweating and 
drying naturally makes this very necessary, and it is 
done effectively by machinery. 

Next comes the roasting, another delicate process, 
since seeds whose fermentation has been successful 
may here be spoiled by over or under roasting. The 
action of the heat makes it easy to remove the shells 
—the cocoa shells of commerce—and these, and the 
germ of the seed, which has become hard, are sepa- 
rated from the body of the seed. 

The remainder of the seed is then ready for grind- 
ing. It comes from the mill a thick, pasty liquid. 
This may be molded directly for the “bitter” choco- 
late, or vanilla or pulverized sugar added for the 
other varieties. The molding is accomplished by 
shaking the paste into the mold. 

There are, of course, other and more glaring adul- 
terations of chocolate and cocoa, but the consumer 
need have no fear if he follows Dr. Goodfellow’s ad- 
vice. 

Cocoa is now cultivated in all tropical countries. 
Guayaquil, Ecuador, furnishes the largest amount 
for export, Trinidad comes next, then Africa and 
Venezuela. It is probable that American energy in 
the West Indies and the Philippines will develop the 
trade there in the near future. 

The report of the Department of Agriculture for 
1900 gives our imports for that year as “crude cocoa, 
leaves and shells, 41,746,872 pounds: prepared or 
manufactured cocoa, 1,012,368 pounds; chocolate, 
other than confectionery and sweetened chocolate, 
1,209,012 pounds.” The percentage of increase in 
use is said to be considerably larger than that of 


DRYING 
knowledge of it by the presents they made to their 
brothers in France. It is well known that Linnaeus 
called the fruit of the cocoa-tree theobroma, ‘food 
‘or the gods.” The cause of this emphatic qualifica- 
‘ion has been sought, and attributed by some to the 
fact that he was extravagantly fond of chocolate; 


THE SEEDS. 


coffee, although the amount consumed, per capita, is, 
of course, far less. 

Cocoa and chocolate are of great service in our 
dietary, since they “ irnish agreeable drinks and in- 
numerable combinations of food that are tempting 
to the appetite. This is sufficient to justify their 


ever-increasing use; but added to this is the fact 
that the cocoa seed contains all the principles neces- 
sary to nutrition. It is not as a confection that 
sweet chocolate has been added to the army emer- 
gency ration—American Kitchen Magazine. 


AUTHORS IN THE SCHOOLROOM.—(XVIL) 


BY R. W. WALLACE, 


HJALMAR HJORTH BOYESEN. 


Born as Friedricksvaern, Norway, Sept. 23, 1848. 
Graduated at University of Norway, 1868. 
Fmigrated to America, 1869. 

Professor of German at Cornell University, 1874. 
Professor of German at Columbia University, 1880. 
Died in 1895. 

Boyesen’s boyhood home was in a little southern 
seaport of Norway, of which he tells us so charm- 
ingly in his “Boyhood in Norway.” 

lis father was professor of mathematics in the 
naval academy, and had made several visits to the 
United States, and became impressed with the op- 
portunities for young men in this western world. 

Young Boyesen was sent to the gymnasium (high 
school) of Christiania, then to the German Univer- 
sity of Leipsic, and next to the University of Nor- 
wav, from which he graduated at twenty. 

He had already developed a taste for writing, and 
a position was offered him on a Norwegian news- 
paper published in Chicago. At his father’s advice, 
he began the study of the English language, and in 
a few years could write it as if it had been his native 
tongue. he 

He began his teaching as Greek and Latin profes- 
sor at Urhana University, Ohio. In 1874 he was 
called to Cornell to teach German, and in 1880 to 
the same chair in Columbia. He was a charming 
instructor, his pupils being interested in him, as 
well as in his easy and vivid style. 

The lecture platform was also graced by him. He 
was very popular both for his simplicity and thor- 
oughness. At the Lowell Institute in Boston, he 
gave a series of lectures on the Norse Sagas that 
were greatly admired and praised. 

Boyesen’s best work was in telling the stories of 
his native land in poem and prose. He knew the 
rugged Northland well, its spruce-clad peaks and 
the sparkling fiords between them. He knew its 
people, their folk-lore and their fairy tales. His 
writings on these themes opened up a new world to 
American readers. The magazines eagerly sought 
his stories and his songs. 

Some of his most popular works were: “Gunnar,” 
a Norse romance. “A Norseman’s Pilgrimage.” and 
“Ika on the Hill-top and Other Stories.” ‘These 
were translated into German, Russian, and .Norwe- 
gian. In critical work, he wrote on “Goethe,” 
“Schiller,” and “Ibsen.” 

The song of Gunnar and Ragnhild, his partner in 
the dance, is simply charming. A verse or two of 
it may he given:— 

Gunnar—A maiden I know as fair as the day, 

Ragnhild—As fair as the day: 

Gunnar—She shines like the birch in the sunlight’s play, 

Ragnhild—yin the sunlight’s play ; 

Both—She shines like the birch in the sunlight’s play. 

Ragnhild—TI know a lad in the spring’s glad light. 

Gunrar—In the spring’s glad light ; 

Ragnhild—Far-seen as the pine on the mc untain height, 

Gunnar—On the mountain height ; 

Both—Far-seen as the pine on the mountain height. 

Gunnar—So bright and blue are the starry skies, 

Ragnhild—-The starry skies; 

Gunnar—But brighter and bluer that maiden’s eyes, 

Ragnhild—That maiden’s eyes ; 

Both—But brighter and bluer that maiden’s eyes. 

’ Ragnhild—And his have a depth like the fiord, I know, 

Gunnar—The fiord, I know; 

Ragnhild—Wherein the heavens their beauty show, 


Gunnar—Their beauty show ; 
Both—Wherein the heavens their beauty show. 


Boyesen’s stories for boys in St. Nicholas and 
other magazines are among the best of their kind. 


( Continued on page 151,] 
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Radiwm is king. 
Yvon’t be an old fogy. 
(jood manncrs are good morals. 


Common school arithmetic is a convenience and 
not a science. 

By far te noblest utterance at the Boston meet- 
ing was Pre ident Eliot’s new definition of culture. 

College boys in Kansas wheat fields were a feature 
of the 1903 vacation that will not soon be forgotten. 
in 1903 leads 
They will be 


Boston’s attention to the N. E. A. 
the G. A. R. to come here in 1904. 
welcome. 


Whistler was born in America, lived and worked 
in England, but was distinctly French as an artist, 
according to the critics. 


Did you sce the Sargent pictures while you were 
in Boston? If not, you missed one of the rarcs! 
privileges of the Boston meeting. 


The Chicago Post “President Eliot of 
Harvard is to-day the most distinguished education- 
ist in this or any other country.” 


Says: 


The G. A. R. praise of Miles is all right. It 
counts for much more coming from the real fighters 
than the official slights he has received. 


Madame Patti at sixty years of age is to receive 
$5,000 a night fora prolonged concert tour in the 
United States, beginning in November. 


There are few, if any, desirable teachers in the 
United States now who care to go to the Philippines. 
The letters from those who are there are not tempt- 
ing as bait. 


President Butler of Columbia scores the ‘biggest 
university triumph of the new century in getting 
two million dollars from Joseph Pulitzer for a 
“school of journalism.” 


Ninety-eight American youths will ‘begin their 
Cecil Rhodes scholarship life at Oxford, October 1, 
1904. Is it to mark an era in American scholarship? 
The year preparatory to it will certainly be interest- 


ing. 


The Chicago Post pays Miss Haley a high compli- 
ment indirectly in this editorial sentence: “And 
having wrestled successfully with ‘one-man power,’ 
has Miss Haley any serious objection to one-woman 
power?” 


The Chicago Journal puts the matter neatly: 
“The best that residents Eliot of Harvard and But- 
ler of Colum-}‘a co ld get in a talking match with 
Miss Haley was the worst of it, and they were lucky 
at that.” 


The Ohio Teachers’ Reading Circle is the most 
efficient and the most useful of any with which I am 
acquainted. ‘This is due largely to its age, to tenure 
of oflice, and to independence and professional stand- 
ards in choice of books. 


The cost of the public schools of the United States 
increased 48 per cent. in the last ten years, or from 
$137.281,603 to $197,000,000, an increase of 
$60,000,000, What a testimony thove figur s are to 
the public sentiment ef the country towards educa- 
tion. 


The American mob is humiliating, but not alarm- 
ing. Don’t get excited over it. Some utterances on 
the subject are as mobbish as the mobs themselves. 
America is more nearly poised than any other nation. 
Abhorrence of the negro rapist is fierce and will 
triumph—ultimately by peaceful methods. 


All honor to Mayor Seth Low for not permitting 
the ten-year-old Hungarian violinist, Kun Arpad, to 
play in public in New York city. Why should one 
little boy be denied the privilege of working in a 
shop by day while another is allowed to work at 
night, work that is vastly more harmful? 


Here is the Chicago Tribune’s estimate of the 
situation: “The members of the Illinois state 
hoard of equalization ought to give Dr. Butler and 
President Eliot honorary membership in that body. 
It ought to be pleasant for them to know that they 
are not the only men Miss Haley and Miss Goggin 
fee] it their duty to instruct as to their duty.” 


Dr. Herbert Franklin Fisk is to be highly honored 
on October 30-31, at the completion of thirty years’ 
service as principal of the Academy of Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Illinois. It is to be made a 
national event, thanks to the appreciation and energy 
of President Edmund I. James of the Northwestern 
University. 


A PKOSPERITY FACT. 
is so astonishing as 
The money in the 


Occasionally a prosperity fact 
to demand unusual emphasis. 
(Chicago savings banks is such. Thirteen years ago 
the entire deposits were but $12,350,000. Last 
vear alone the increase was $22,000,000. It is now 
eight times what it was thirteen years ago, and the 
increase last year was twenty-eight per cent. What 
if the teachers could get one-half of their share of 
the prosperity! 


SUMMER SCHOOLS. 


Harvard had 1,188 in her Summer school, 
whom are to be credited to 


many 


of the 


N. <A. meeting. An incidental _ye- 
turn for the time, thought attentioy 
that Dr. Eliot gave the National Educational Agso- 
ciation, Martha’s Vineyard and Hyannis, as well as 
the music and oratorical schools. The interesting 
feature of it is that the summer schools of all other 
states are also larger than ever before, though not to 
any such a degree as in the case of the Massachu- 
setts schools. 


THE BUFFALO WAY. 


High school excursions are becoming quite pop- 


ular. It is a notion that enlists very general inter- 
est. The Masten Park high school, Buffalo, under 


the direction of Professor Jay E. Stagg, had by far 
the most delightful experience of this kind of 
which I have known. There were fifty in the party. 
The trip began by an electric car ride to Niagara 
Falls, thence through the gorge to Lake Ontario— 
Olcott beach—where they took a steamer for Quebec. 
They had a day in the Thousand Islands, a day in 
the falls of the St. Lawrence, a day in Montreal, 
and several days in Quebec. It was good history 
work, good sailing experience, with no end of scenic 
advantages. 


BUILD ON THE OUTSKIRTS. 


ngland and Scotland are agitating the question 
of the health of school children in a sensible way. 
Among the suggestions, one deserves attention the 
world over. It advises the location of schools on the 
cutskirts of the towns where provision could be 
made for playgrounds. This would provide the 
necessary fresh air, and it stands to reason that it 
would be better for a scholar in the centre of the 
town to walk twenty minutes towards the outskirts, 
than for one living outside to walk twenty minutes 
into the densest part of the town, providing the 
scholars were not too young. The walk itself would 
be physical exercise of the best kind. 


ARMY AND SCHOOLS. 


Switzerland is the only country in Europe that 
spends more for schools than for the army. 

Belgium spends three times as much for the army 
as for schools. 

Germany five times as much for the army. 

Ilolland five times as much. 

lrance six times as much. 

Great Britain eight times as much. 


THE PRIVATE SCHOOL’S FUTURE. 


Dr. M. E. Sadler of England, who captivated the 
teachers and other educators at the Minneapolis 
meeting of the N. E. A., has recently delivered a 
memorable utterance on the demand in England for 
private schools “of the right kind.” He said: “We 
need for England, the best education in the world. 
Not a hurried copy of some foreign system, but 
system carefully adapted to English needs—an edu- 
cation which trains the body, opens the mind, ani 
touches the heart, which never forgets that among 
the most real of the tasks of human life are the spir- 
itual tasks, unselfish service to others, family affec- 
tion, public duty, and the purging and deepening o! 
belief. We should seek to combine in the unity of 
a common but wisely varied purpose private effort 
and publie powers. 

Mr. Sadler calls attention to the fact that in Den- 
mark and other Scandinavian countries private enter- 
prise has been of incalculable service to the country 
The Journal of Education has always insisted that 
there is a large field for the private school in the 
United States, and it is no reflection on the public 
school system to emphasize this fact and urge upo! 
educators and especially upon philanthropists th 
duty as well as privilege of exploiting this field of 
educational progress and leadership more than has 
heretofore been done. 
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INCIDENTALLY. 


The Journal of Education is receiving no end of 
compliments on its convention number. We were a 
jit proud of it ourselves—The New York Evening 
Post had some admirable articles on the N. E. A. in 
advance, and had a wide-awake man here during the 
week sending daily letters to that most dignified of 
New York dailies—The Chicago Record-Herald did 
ore than all other Chicago papers for the N. E. A. 
It had a daily editorial that was the work of an ex- 
pert. There were daily telegraphic reports, and its 
cartoon on the Haley-Eliot-Butler incident was the 
cleverest educational cartoon I have ever seen out- 
side of William George Bruce’s paper. The Record- 
Herald has had the same expert reporter at Detroit, 
Minneapolis and Boston, and he does his work 
nobly—The Milwaukee Sentinel gave more space 
‘o the Boston meeting first and last than any other 
paper in the country outside of Boston. This is 
due to the influence of Mr. Krackerwizer on the 
paper and to his devotion to the N. E. A. as well. 
No other daily paper in the United States has a 
leading writer on its staff who has been a part of the 
\. k. A. for many years, never missing a meeting. 
This paper gave several full-page illustrated articles 
in its Sunday issues.—The spiciest, raciest article on 
the Boston meeting before or after was that of the 
“Quiet Observer” in the Pittsburg Gazette. There 
was a full column in the issue of July 1, which 
scintillated from start to finish. Erasmus Wilson's 
“Quiet Observations” are always entertaining. 


RECENT LEGAL SCHOOL DECISIONS. 


BIBLE READING AND RELIGIOUS EXERCISES IN 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


The supreme court of Nebraska holds, on a motion for 
a rehearing in the case of State vs. Scheve (93 North- 
western Reporter, 169) that the right of all persons to 
worship Almighty God according to the dictates of their 
own consciences is declared by the constitution of that 
state to be a natural and indefeasible right. There is 
nothing in the constitution and laws of the state, nor in 
the history of its people, upon which to ground a claim 
that it is the duty of government to teach religion. 
The whole duty of the state with respect to religion is 
“to protect every religious denomination in the peace- 
able enjoyment of its own mode of public worship.” 
Enforced attendance upon religious services is fo: bidden 
by the constitution, and pupils in a public school cannot 
be required either to attend such services, or to join in 
them. A teacher in a public school being vested during 
school hours with a general authority over his pupils, 
his requests are practically commands. It is immaterial 
whether the objection of a parent to his children attend- 
ing and participating in a religious service conducted by 
a teacher in the schoolroom during school hours is 
reasonable or unreasonable. The right to be unreason- 
able in such matters is guaranteed by the constitution. 
The law does not forbid the use of the Bible in the pub- 
lic schools; it is not proscribed either by the constitu- 
tion or the statutes; and the courts have no right to 
declare its use to be unlawful because it is possible or 
probable that those who are privileged to use it will mis- 
use the privilege by attempting to propagate their own 
peculiar theological or ecclesiastical views and opinions. 
The point where the courts may rightfully interfere to 
prevent the use of the Bible in a public school is where 
legitimate use has degenerated into abuse,—wheve a 
teacher employed to give secular instruction has violated 
the constitution by becoming a sectarian propagandist. 
Whether it is prudent or politic to permit Bible reading 
in the public school is a question for the school authori- 
ties, but whether the practice of Bible reading has taken 
the form of sectarian instruction is a question for the 
courts to determine upon evidence. It will not be pre- 
sumed in any case that the law has been violated. Every 
alleged violation must be established by competent proof. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


Two incidents of the week have combined to put 
a still more serious aspect upon the Macedonian in- 
surrection. One is the presentation of a formal 
memorandum to the powers by the Bulgarian gov- 
ernment. The memorandum is intended to acquit 
Bulgaria of responsibility for the existing state of 


things in Macedonia, and to throw the whole blame 
upon the Turkish government. It is practically an 
indictment of the one government by the other, and 
it is such a harrowing recital as has rarely found a 
place among state papers. It gives a detailed nar- 
rative, with names, dates and places, of atrocities 
perpetrated by the Turks in Macedonia during three 
months. It is a circumstantial record of villages 
bombarded and burned,.of men, women and children 
killed, of robbery, torture and imprisonment of the 
helpless and the innocent; and the Bulgarian govern- 
ment pledges itself to prove every item in the hor- 
rible list, if the accuracy of its statements is dis- 
puted. Such a presentment as this would hardly 
be made, under ordinary circumstances, except as a 
prelude to a declaration of war. In any ease, it 
must stir the war spirit in Bulguria to a dangerous 
point. 
* * * 

The other incident is the presentation of a series 
of demands upon Turkey by the Russian govern- 
ment, followed immediately by the despatch of a 
squadron of the Russian Black Sea fleet to Turkish 
waters, with the avowed purpose of procuring com- 
pliance. ‘The demands are provoked by the assassin- 
ation of the Russian consul at Monastir, but they go 
far beyond the requirement of the instant punish- 
ment of all who were directly or indirectly respon- 
sible for that occurrence, the dismissal of officials, 
ete., and include administrative reforms in Mace- 
donia, and a new enrolment of gendarmes for the 
restoration of peace. The Russian ambassador at 
Constantinople has been instructed to accept no 
promises; nothing but an immediate and complete 
acquiescence in all that Russia has demanded will 
serve, Certain utterances in the inspired Russian 
press suggest that Russia, while discouraging Bul- 
garian intervention, intends once more to assume 
single-handed the part of deliverer to the oppressed 
Christian subjects of the Sultan. Meanwhile, Tur- 
key has ealled out 50,000 more troops for service in 
Macedonia, and Bulgaria is mobilizing troops, o.ten- 
sibly for ordinary manoeuvres. 


The death of Lord Salisbury, which occurred on 
Saturday, August 22, closed a career which had been 
brilliant and influential, without the highest ele- 
ments of moral greatness. For fifty years in public 
life,and for half thrt period the acknowledged leader 
of the Conservative party, Lord Salisbury had great 
opportunities of serving his country, and, although 
he was sometimes coldly cynical when he should 
lave shown moral courage, and timorous when he 
should have been resolute, on the whole he served 
her well. His was the hand which, more than any 
other, wrote the Treaty of Berlin, yet he was 
strangely callous as to the obligation of keeping its 
promises to the suffering Christian populations of 
Turkey. If he had acted with resolution when the 
Armenian massacres took place, the Bashi Bazouks 
would not now be ravaging Macedonia. He was 
frequently outmatched also by Russia in the games 
of diplomacy. But in the Fashoda incident with 
France, he showed himself capable of rising to an 
emergency and meeting it firmly; and in the three 
ministries, of which he was the head, and the two 
others, of which he was a member, he displayed fair 
powers of leadership. 

The Colombian Senate has shown the full courage 
of a misguided obstinacy by rejecting, by a unani- 
mous vote, the isthmian canal treaty with the United 
States. The ostensible ground for this action is, 
that the treaty is in conflict with the Colombian con- 
stitution as a virtual waiver of sovereignty over the 
canal strip. But as it has been understood all along 
that these scruples about sovereignty would be sur- 
rendered, if a sufficiently high price were paid, they 
are less dignified than they seem. The real secret 
of the rejection of the treaty is probably to be found 
in the idea prevailing at Bogota that the United 
States, under pressure, would raise its offer for the 
eanal: and the vote against the treaty was coupled 
with some sort of a proposal designed to reopen 
negotiations. But the Colombian statesmen, who 
are unwisely letting go a ten-million-dollar bird in 


the hand on the supposition that more valuable birds 
may be hovering in the bush, seem to forget that if 
they do not sell their canal to the United States, 
they will be unable either to go on with it themselves 
or sell it to anyone else. 

* * * 

The British Parliament has been prorogued to the 
second of November, but the actual recess, so far as 
the demands upon the members are concerned, will 
be much shorter, as the campaign over Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s tariff scheme will set in early next month. 
An important speech from the prime minister is ex- 
pected in a few weeks, and by October, the govern- 
ment will have so felt the pulse ‘of public opinion as 
to be able to ascertain what its own opinions are. 
Apropos of the preferential tariff idea, the just-pub- 
lished statistics of trade between Canada and the 
United States are interesting. Canada, in 1897, in- 
troduced the policy of discriminating in favor of 
British goods. The difference amounted at first to 
twelve and one-half per cent., then to twenty-five 
per cent. and then to thirty-three and one-third per 
cent., at which it now remains. It was anticipated 
that the trade of the United States with the Domin- 
ion would suffer hy reason of this policy, which 
amounted to a hostile discrimination against Amer- 
ican goods competing with British. But the statis- 
tics show that Canadian purchases of the United 
States have increased every year and are now prac- 
tically double what they were six years ago, when the 
discriminations went into force. 

* 

The public has been cheered, from time to time, 
during the last eighteen months, with the announce- 
ment that one and another of the municipal bribers 
and boodlers of the St. Louis city government had 
been sentenced to the penitentiary, through the 
exertions of Cireuit Attorney Folk. The terms have 
ranged from two to seven years, and the number of 
sentences has reached nineteen. In no ease have 
the juries failed to render a verdict on the evidence 
presented. But it is depressing to find that not a 
single one of the men sentenced has yet seen the in- 
side of the penitentiary. Appeals, stays of proceed- 
ings, and other legal processes have thus far kept 
them all out of jail. That the juries are all right is 
shown by their verdicts, and the presiding judges 
have shown their appreciation of the magnitude of 
the crimes by their stiff sentences. The obstruction 
is higher up, and it amounts to such a serious mis- 
carriage of justice as to justify grave misgivings. 

* * 

A good deal of secrecy is preserved 
as to the results of the conferences 
of the sub-committee of the Senate  com- 
mittee on finance at Senator Aldrich’s home, and 
with the President at Oyster Bay. The most prob- 
able report is that no agreement has been reached 
upon the details of a measure, and that there will be 
further consultations with other members of the 
committee and with the leading members of both 
houses of Congress before a bill is formulated. The 
fact is that every new conference of those who seek 
currency reform discloses new difficulties in deter- 
mining what the nature and extent of the reform 
shall be; and there is an inereasing probability that, 
if there is any legislation at the approaching session 
of Congress, it will embody only one or two simple 
provisions. 

* 

There is so much that is depressing in connection 
with the race problem that it is encouraging to re- 
port the assembling of a convention of fifteen hun- 
dred negroes in a southern city, sitting in the hall of 
the House of Representatives of the state, and for- 
mally weleomed by the governor and mayor. This 
is what Nashville has just witnessed, and the con- 
vention was that of the Negro Business league, of 
which Booker T. Washington is president. Among 
those present were delegates from almost every 
state in the Union, and they represented the negroes 
who, in spite of all difficulties, have established 
themselves successfully as farmers, mechanics, 
tradesmen, manufacturers, ete. The range of oecu- 
pations represented is large, and the aggregate of 
wealth sufficient to prove that the race has large 
capabilities of thrift and industrial progress. 
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they have been in touch as well as in tune with na- 
ture. 

The child has a right to look to the teacher for 
light and guidance. It is his privilege to stand be- 
tween the masters and the child and with an expres- 
sion more halting, render it possible for him to make 
companions of the great souls and drink of the 
fountains which they, like Longfellows Pegasus, 
have left for the refreshment of all who will drink. 

It was not the learning of Mark Hopkins, the wis- 
dom of Dr. Arnold, nor the vision of Horace Mann, 
that made each a power while living and a blessing 
in these latter days, but it was the fact that they 
possessed in fullest measure that fine appreciation 
of life in all its forms which found its highest man- 
ifestation in old Domsie. This love of art and of 
the child made that old stone schoolhouse in the 
Glen among the pines more than a university, and 
kept Domsie on the watch for the boy o’ parts, and 
gave him a sagacity which made it easy to provide 
ways and means to send the youth, when found, to 
Edinboro. 

The child is entitled to such an introduction to 
the masters as will enable him to understand the 
stations into which they were born, the conditions 
under which they worked, the sufferings they en- 
dured and the service they rendered. To him the 
lives of Wagner, Millet, Michael Angelo and Lin- 
coln must be something more than dates and names 
and places. He must appreciate the humble homes 
into which three of them were born, and the noble 
parentage of the fourth, and he must be able to dis- 
cern, as his acquaintance with them becomes more 
intimate, that each loved some form of nature with 
a great passion; that each had a purpose to which 
he was true through appalling sufferings; that each 
sweat great drops of blood that other lives might be 
better lived, and that each opened the windows of 
the souls of millions and let in the light of truth 
and beauty. This acquaintanceship should be pro- 
moted until the child is able to pass his hand within 
the arm of one of the saviors of the race and go with 
him down the long path which leads to the haven of 
all good. While on one of these pilgrimages his 
cheeks will be aglow, and his eyes will shine with 
the light that glorifies the face of the devout peas- 
ant when he gazes enraptured on the masterpieccs of 
Raphael. 

He must learn while yet young, that there are two 
atmospheres in this world; the one is physical and 
fills our lungs; the other is spiritual and gives new 
and better life to our souls. The first serves its pur- 
pose in the act which makes use of it; the second re- 
mains with us through all time. It comes to us 
through seers and prophets, making the divine man- 
ifest in human life. 

He must be so taught and must so train himself 
that he can walk in Elysian fields, through jasper 
gates, along golden streets; kneel at the great white 
throne, and see sights never revealed to mortal eyes, 
because he has that vision which the imagination, 
warmed by sympathy, can bring to him of the Par- 
adise seen by John Milton and the Pilgrim created 
by John Bunyan. 

The right reading of the thirty-eighth chapter of 
Job, the nineteenth, twenty-third and ninetieth 
Psalms, the twelfth chapter of Ecclesiastes, the 
fifty-third chapter of Isaiah, the fifth chapter of 
Dariel, the Sermon on the Mount, the fourteenth 
chapter of the Gospel of St. John, the thirteenth 
chapter of First Corinthians, and the twenty-first 
chapter of Revelations, will help him to see some- 
thing of the power and wisdom of God as well as 
His love for His children, and will permit him to 
trace in his ancestors the pathways he has traveled, 
and to catch glimpses of that undiscovered country 
toward which he is journeying. 

The child has a right to know quite as much of 
the Christ who was born in a stable, cradled in a 
manger, who lived in a peasant’s cottage, worked at 
a carpenter’s bench, who was so poor that he ha‘! 
not where to lay his head, and yet was heard gladly 
by the common people because he brought light and 
life into the world, as he is required to learn of the 


unsavory details of the gods of so-called heathen 
nations. 

It would be well from the pedagogical standpoint, 
if our teachers sat at the feet of the Great Teacher 
of Nazareth and learned some of the simple, homely 
lessons of daily life. Such instruction would make 
it impossible for them to devote so much time to 
the evils of wrong-doing and would induce them to 
win the child to a better life by showing him the 
blessings which come from righteous living. It 
would make them more hospitable toward truth 
wherever found, whether it be in the heart cf a 
child or the teachings of the sage. It would give 
that kind of courage which would cast out all fear, 
except that which comes from the dread of being a 
coward. They would learn that it is not a difficult 
matter and not often an important item for one to 
have opinions, but it is vital that he be controlled 
by convictions, otherwise he will be carried into de- 
vious and dangerous paths by the foolish teachings 
of the unwise. They would discover how to become 
rich without wealth and happy without luxury. 
Under these influences the whisperings of the mes- 
sage of the spirit will be heard while the clamor of 
its physical embodiment will be but little heeded. 
They will grow so sensitive for others that they will 
have no time to be sensitive for themselves. They 
will come to know that life is alive so long as it 
is used to give life to others. They will see that the 
world needs to-day, more than ever before, not the 
arrogance of knowledge, but the graciousness of cul- 
ture. That above all,.and giving the motive to all, 
will be the faith that the love which cleanses the 
lover will purify the world. 

The school will help the child as it makes it pos- 


‘sible for him to grow, to master himself and _ his 


tasks, to feel the pulse of nature, to live in close 
communion with the wise of heart, to rejoice in the 
companionship of those who have pointed the way 
and gone on before, to receive truth and embalm it 
in daily living, and to be glad to be alone with God 
and his own heart. 

A nation born in righteousness must live right- 


eously. The menace of to-day is not ignorance, but _ 


the lack of a controlling moral sentiment. We can- 
not endure as a people if we place a higher estimate 
on learning than we accord to virtue. The time has 
come when we would better teach less cube root and 
devote more attention to the fundamental principles 
of right living. That training of the will which 
keeps us in the right path is more to be desired than 
the wisdom found in books. That school serves the 


TWO NEW 
LATIN GRAMMARS 


Attractive Admirably Adapted 
Modern to the Requirements 
Teachable of Higher Schools 


ALLEN AND GREENOUGH’S NEW LATIN 
GRAMMAR For Higher Schools and Colleges. 


By J. B. GREENOUGH, late Professor of Latin in Harvard 
University; GEORGE LYMAN KITTREDGE, Professor of 
English in Harvard University; A. A. HOWARD, Professor 
of Latin in Harvard University; and BENJAMIN L. 
D’OOGE, Professor of Latin in the Michigan State Normal 
College. Ready in September. 


HIS well-known Latin Grammar, although in a 
new form, still remains the Allen and Greenough 
Grammar in scope and in general plan, and retains 
the characteristic qualities that have given the 

book a world-wide distinction. But the work has been 
revised in every detail to bring it into harmony with 
the latest results of scholarship the world over, and has 
been rearranged where necessary to make it as con- 
venient for use as is possible. 

The paragraphs have been renumbered throughout, and 
the typography of the book has been completely changed. 
A new scheme of type display unquestionably marks the 
highest typographical achievement in books of this 
character. 


A LATIN GRAMMAR For Schools and Colleges. 


By WILLIAM GARDNER HALE, Professor of Latin, and 
CARL DARLING BUCK, Professor of Comparative Philol- 
ogy, in the University of Chicago. List price, $1 00. 


Fr WORKING text-book adapted to the needs of 

A high school and college students, and at the same 
time presenting the facts of the Latin language 
in their true relations to one another. 

In subject-matter, in arrangement, and even in its 
convenient and attractive mechanical form, this grammar 
stands out as a superior book which will repay the 
careful scrutiny of all teachers of Latin. 


Correspondence will receive careful and 
prompt atiention from the nearest office. 


GINN & COPIPANY, Publishers 
Boston New York Chicago London Atlanta Dallas Columbus 


child best which helps him to do instinctively the 
right thing, to feel approval for the act done, and at 
the same time, to have an intelligent understanding 
of the issues involved. 

The school that does this work gives to all organ- 
izations that are seeking to make good things better 
the help they have a right to demand.—Report. 


Bierwirth’s Beginning German 
Short Lessons with an Abstract of Grammar. By Dr. H. C. Bierwirru of Harvard. 214 pp. 8vo. 80 cents, net. 
This is considerably briefer than the author's ‘‘ Elements of German,” and presents in about twenty-eight simple and short 
lessons those essentials of German inflections and syntax which are needed to start beginners in the reading of ordinary prose. 
It also contains as a second part a short grammar in which the variable words are treated according to the nature of their inflec- 
tion. These are based on about eight hundred of the commonest words. 


WALTER R. NEWTON, Pbillips Academy, Andover, Mass.: 
— ‘I have been using the author’s larger work, ‘Elements of German’ 
with much satisfaction. I judge this new book has all the merits 
of the other with the added one of greater conciseness.” 


MISS ROSE CHAMBERLIN, Reader in German at Bryn 


Mawr College :—‘‘I have examined Bierwirth’s Beginning Ger. 
man’ and am so pleased with the arrangement and general character 
of the book that I intend to introduce it into my college and school 
clasges next year.” 


Bierwirth's Abstract of German Grammar 
Reprinted from Beginning German.’’ 90 pp. 12mo. 40 cents, met. 


«*« By the same author: The Elements of German. 277 pp. 8vo. $1.25, net. 
Words of Frequent Occurrence in Ordinary German. Reprinted from *‘ Elements.” 269pp. 12mo. 85cts., net. 


Vos’s Essentials of German 


By B. J. Vos, Associate Professor in the Johns Hopkins University. 222 pp. 12mo. 80 cents, net. 


An outline of the main facts of German grammar. Copious exercises have been provided, the vocabulary being limited 
as far as practicable to the more common words of the language. The necessity of frequently repeating German words once 


used has been borne in mind. 


«*« By the same author: Materials for German Conversation. 176 pp. 12mo. 75 cents, net. 
It was of this book that Prof. Nollen of Iowa College wrote: ‘‘It seems to me your method of basing the conversations 


upon connected texts that have some interest is quite correct. 


The selection of material and the handling of it both strike me 


as excellent; what I like especially is that you give the student something to do that he can do, instead of terrifying him with 


the impression that the task is one of enormous difficulty.” 


New Edition, brought up to date, with a New Chapter by H. E. KREHBIEL on 
‘* The Present State of the Art of Music.’’ 


Lavignac’s Music and Musicians 


Practically a Cyclopedia of its subject, with numerous illustrations. 514 pp. 12mo. $1.75, net. (By mail, $1.91.) 


‘* A style which can fairly be described as fascinating 


that has ever been published.” — W. J. Henverson, in N. Y. Times’ Saturday Review. 


one of the most important books on music 


Henry Holt and Company 
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They are largely on Norwegian themes, and are 
spirited and wholesome. Some of his finest work 
was done in these juvenile tales. The poem, 
“}Jilda’s Little Hood,” is a gem. 

\any sincere admirers of Boyesen felt deep regret 
ven, during the later years of his life, he completely 
changed his style of writing, He ibecame an ardent 
jover of Tolstoi, and began to write of life in its 
meanest and most commonplace conditions, like the 
celebrated Russian. “The Mammon of Unright- 
eousness” and “The Golden Calf” are examples of 
his work after he had adopted Tolstoi as his model. 

\ble as these writings were, they were disappoint- 
ing to his readers. They had been so delighted 
with his Northland themes, with their beauty and 
romanee, that they wished him to continue in such 
a pleasant line. They felt that here he was at 
home, and a master. They were willing to sit at his 
fect and have him tell them the old Norse tales, 
with the breath of the pines and the depth of the 
fiords and the daring of the Vikings in them. Bui 
when he turned his back on these, and took up Rus- 
sian realism, they felt as if the king had left his 
rightful throne and realm. 

Whatever Boyesen may have gained by his change 
of theme and style, he certainly lost more than he 
had gained. 


IOWA'S NEW SUPERINTENDENT. 

Unless all signs fail, John F. Riggs of Sigourney will 
be Iowa’s next state superintendent, to succeed R. C. 
Barrett, who has had three terms in office. Mr. Riggs 
is thoroughly wide awake, a good public speaker, a busi- 
ness man, and active in church and other good work. 
He is a native of Iowa, is but forty-three, was raised on 
a farm, is a graduate of Iowa Wesleyan University, with 
class honors (’85), won honors in oratory, and repre- 
sented his college in the state oratorical contest at Grin- 
nell his senior year. He was six years county superin- 
tendent in Henry county, was superintendent at Mt. 
Pleasant for seven years, and at Sigourney four years. 
He has lectured at institutes in thirty-four counties of 
lowa, has been president of the Southeastern Iowa Asso- 
ciation, and was for three years a member of the execu- 
tive committee of the State Association. 


A FRANK CRITICISM. 


Mr. Editor: While reading the extract from the p>per 
of the president of the State Normal school, Oshkosh, 
Wis., I am led to comment thereon. I have never sup- 
posed there should be one standard for the city teacher, 
and another for the country. Tne state assumes the 
education of all its people alike and the minimum 
amount is generally fixed by law. The only excuse for 
the taxation necessary is to make good citizens, and I 
have never resided in any one of our states where the 
people did not pay this tax more cheerfully than any 
other. 

Does the writer wish us to infer that he believes the 
city children are less moral and intellectual than the 
children in the country, and, therefore, it costs more to 
train them aright? 

Normal schools are only to be justified if they train 
their students in the theory and practice of teaching 
just as medical schools train their students in the theory 
and practice of medicine, and the best of these insist, 
not on a high school course, which is as far as the best 
normal schools demand, but also on a college or a uni- 
versity course, and surely as much should be demanded 
from the teacher as the physician or preacher, and it 
illy becomes a president of a normal school to sanction 
less, and a professor in a good medical college would be 
laughed at if he should advise one standard for the city 
practitioner, and another for the country. 

Salaries, he says, determine the quality of the student 
body of the normal schools. Pardon me, that has noth- 
ing to do with it; the business of a normal school is to 
make good teachers, and if there are students who can- 
not be made good teachers, they should be advised to try 
some other work. 

He speaks of astate where the average salary to 
women teachers outside the city is only $30 per month. 
That is bad for the state of Wisconsin, and the people 
should pray for a juster spirit. 1 now thank God that 1 
reside in a state where, at least in this county, Los 
Angeles, the average salary is over twice that amount. 
and by express law trustees must not discriminate be- 
(ween men and women. 


Chatsworth, California, James Colegrove, 


ORIGIN OF NAMES IN NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Aeworth, from Lord Acworth. 

Adams, President John Adams. 

Adams, J. Q., for President John Quincy Adams. 

Agassiz, Professor Louis Agassiz. 

Allenstown, for Samuel Allen. 

Alton, for place in England. 

Amherst, Lord Jeffrey Amherst. 

Ammonoosuc, “stony fish place,” or ‘‘fish story place.” 

Androscoggin, “fish spearing.” 

Annisquam, lake, bay, and river, ‘Rock Summit.” 

Ashuelot, “collection of many waters.” 

Atkinson, for Theodore Atkinson. 

Attitah, “blueberries.” 

Bakers, for Captain Baker. 

Bartlett, for Governor Josiah Bartlett. 

Belknap, possibly for Jeremy Belknap. 

Benuington, Governor Benning Wentworth. 

Benton, for Senator Benton of Missouri. 

Boseawen, for Admiral Edward Boscawen. 

Bradford, from town in Massachusetts. 

Brentwood, from place in England. 

Campton, site of camp of first settlers. 

Candia, from island in .Mediterranean, where Gov- 
ernor Wentworth was once prisoner. 

Carroll, for Charles Carroll of Maryland. 

Centre Harbor, for Colonel Senter, one of first settlers. 

Chanlers, for Jeremiah Chanler, early settler. 

Charlestown, for Sir Charles Knowles. 

Chatham, for William Pitt, Earl of Chatham. 

Cheshire, for county in England. 

Chichester, from city in England. 

Chickwolnepy, ‘‘near great pond.” 

Chocorna, for Indian prophet-chief. 

Claremont, from country seat of Lord Clive, English 
general. 

Clarksville, for Benjamin Clark. 

Clay, for Henry Clay. 

Cocheco, “rapid or violent.” 

Colebrook, for Sir George Colebrook. 

Contoocook, “crow river.” 

Coos, “lake” or “place of pines.” 

Crawford, for original owner. 

Crawford House, from purchase. 

Crawford Notch, gap in White Mountains, from pur- 
chase. 

Croydon, from town in England. 

Dalton, fcr Hon. Tristram Dalton. 

Deerfield, so named because when petition for town 
was pending, Mr. Batchelder killed deer, and, upon pre- 
senting it to governor, obtained act and name. 

Deering. for maiden rame of wife of governor. 

Dover, from town in England. 

Dummer, for William Dummer, lieutenant-governor of 
Vermont, and acting governor of Massachusetts. 

Dunbarton, for home in England of Archibald Stark, 
early proprietor. 

Duston, for early settler. 

Enfield, from birthplace of John Wesley in England. 

Epping, from town in England. 

Epsom, for town in England. 

Errol, for parish in Scotland. 

Exeter, for town in England. 

Fitzwilliam, for Earl of Fitzwilliam. 

Francestown, maiden name of wife of Governor Went- 
worth. 

Franconia, for duchy in Germany. 

Franklin, for Benjamin Franklin. 

Fremont, for John C. Fremont. 

Gilford, for S. S. Gilman, first settler. 

Gilmanton, for former owners. 

Gilsum, for first proprietors, Gilbert and Sumner. 

Goffstown, for Colonel John Goffe. 

Gorham, for Captain Gorham. 

Grafton, for Augustus Henry Fitz-Roy, Duke of 
Grafton. 

Guyot, for Arnold Guyot. 

Hampstead, for parish in England. 

Hampton, for parish in England. 

Hancock, for John Hancock. 

Harrisville, for Milan Harris. 

Haverhill, for city in Massachusetts, 

Hayes, for Rutherford B. Hayes. 

Henniker, for John Henniker, Esq., of London. 
Hill, for Governor Isaac Hill. 

Hillsboro, for Earl of Hillsborough. 

Hinsdale, for Colonel Ebenezer Hinsdale. 

Holderness, for district in England. 

Hollis, for Thomas Hollis, or for Duke of Newcastle. 
‘Hopkinton, from town in Massachusetts. 

Israels. for noted trapper, Israel Glines. 

Jackson, for Andrew Jackson. 

Jaffrey, for George Jaffrey. 

Kearsarge, “pointed mountain,” or “proud or selfish,” 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


ANTHOLOGY OF ENGLISH POETRY. By Robert N. 
Whiteford, Ph.D., of the Peoria High School, Illinois. 
a Benjamin H. Sanborn & Co. 432 pp. Price, 
This volume contains the acknowledged masterpieces 

of English poets from Beowulf to Kipling, from the 

“Fight with Grendel” to the “Recessional.” Not only 

has the author revealed excellent taste in his selecting, 

but also in his annotations, which are luminous, while 
they are brief. An additional serviceable feature is the 
grouping of a number of the most striking phrases of the 
author under review. These groups of phrases are ex- 
rem pi well chosen, as, for instance, this from Gold- 
smith: — 

“Man wants but little here below, 

Nor wants that little long.” 

The numbering of each fifth line of the poems will 
facilitate easy reference, especially in the more elabo- 
rate poems given. The book will doubtless win for itself 
a wide constituency. 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S HISTORY OF HOLLAND. By 
William E. Griffis, author of “Brave Little Holland,” 
and “The American in Holland.” Boston: Houghton 
ar & Co. Crown, with many illustrations, $1.50, 
net. 

How the Dutch diked their land from ocean and river 
floods, usurped the feeding grounds of the fishes, turned 
a swamp into a garden, beautified, defended, and made 
their country the home of law, freedom, culture, art, and 
comfort, is told in this book for young readers. Much 
detail and many dates are avoided. The historical nar- 
rative is picturesque and dramatic, dealing with the 
“terpen,” the “polders,” and the mighty drying, drainage, 
and diking systems which have rescued the soil from the 
sea. The days of Batavian, Roman, Fris‘an, Norseman, 
Knights and Crusaders, Cods and Hooks, Counts and 
Castles, are described. How the towns and industries 
clashed with feudalism and destroyed it; how the new 
learning, politics and economic systems represented by 
Erasmus, William of Orange, and Barneveldt overcame 
the old order incarnated in Philip, Alva, and Parma, 
and ushered in the republic, is told with scholarly ac- 
curacy. The heroes and heroines, Floris, Jacque!ine, 
Maurice, Henry, William, Amalia, Grotius, Spinoza, De 
Witt, and the great and good men and women of the 
House of Orange and of the nation, are finely p‘clured, 
as well as the great enterprise of engineering and ex- 
ploration. 

The result is a book of warm personal quality, of 
abundant incident and great wealth of anecdote. The 
illustration jis particularly noteworthy, and includes 
twenty-four full-page historical pictures. 

HEROES OF CHIVALRY. By Louise Maitland. New 
York: Silver, Burdett & Co. Tlustrated. 255 pn. 
Introductory price, 50 cents. Stories of Heroes Series. 
It has been well said that children who read ‘‘Heroes 

of Chivalry” will read literature that is worth while. 
The tales of King Arthur and the Knights of the Rourd 
Table are told in a most attractive way for young peo- 
ple. The author has selected episodes that make a con- 
secutive story, centering the interest on Arthur’s adven- 
tures and the quest of the Holy Grail. These stories are 
followed by the tale of Roland of Roncevalles, the noblest 
figure in the chivalry of France. These classics have 
never been known to children as they deserve to be, both 
for the interest of the theme and the beautiful spirit that 
pervades them. 

Mrs. Maitland is thoroughly familiar with the stor‘es 
as told in the early English and French sources, so that. 
the book is far from being a mere rewriting of a familiar 
version. She has, moreover, preserved the wording of 
the original tales in so far as this is suited to children, 
and the quaint diction has a peculiar charm. 

“Heroes of Chivalry” carries out admirably the ‘dea 
of the series, which aims to teach history through stories 
of men representative of different stages of civilization. 
Like the preceding volumes—‘Heroes of Myth” and 
“Wandering Heroes’—this third book is distinctive 
among supplementary readers in that it is new in sub- 
ject matter, carefully adapted to school use, of the high- 
est literary quality, and attractive in illustration and 


general appearance. 


Ainsworth & Co. issue a new and attractive edition 
of Burke’s speech on the conciliation with America. 
Rurke’s speech is in the list of required English for 1904 
for the Harvard entrance examinations. The synopsis 
and the bibliography in this edition of Ainsworth’s are 
excellent features, as weil as the notes. 


BOOKS RFCEIVED. 
“Language Lessons from Witerature.” (BookI.) By W. F. Web- 
sterand Alice W. Cooley. Price, 45 cents. Poston: Houghton, Miff- 


‘ lin & Co. 


“Vireil’s Aeneid.” (Books I. to VI.) With notes by J B. Cerrter. 
—*"The Britieh Nation.” By G. M. Wre ng.— “Animal Studies.” 
Rv Jordan, Kellogg. & Heath.” New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

“Agriculture for Reginners.” By Burkett, Stevens, & Hill. Price, 
Scents. Boston: Ginn & Co. 


**Arnold’s March from Cambridge to Quebec.” By Justin HU. Smith. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons Ms 

“Elementary Physiology and Hygiere.” Bv_ W. Conn. Price, 
69 cents, “Stories from the Hebrew.” By J.W.Heermans. Price, 


42 cents. New York: Silver, Rurdett. & Co. M 

“4 New German Grammar.” By M.O. Learned. Price, $1.15.— 
“First Book in Hygiene.” By W. O. Krohn. Price, 85 cents. New 
York: D. App'eton & Co. 

“Descrintive Chemistry.” By L. C, Newell. 
D.C Heath & Co. 

“The Jonea Readers.” By L.H. Jones. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

Shakespeare’s “The Tempest’ Edited by E. E. Hale, Jr. Price, 
l5centsa. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

“Students’ United States History Outline.” By A. D. Cromwell. 
Chicago: Ainsworth & Co. 

“John Adams and Daniel Webster as Schoolmasters.”” By Elizabeth 
Porter Gould. Price, $1.00. Boston: The Palmer Company. , 

“Pitmaniec Shorthand Instructor.” By Charles Platt. New 
York: American Book Company. 

“American Government.” By R, Asbley. Price, $1.00, New 


York; The Macmillan Company, 


Price, $1.20. Boston: 
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Aids Digestion 
Horsford’s 


Acid 
Phosphate 


Half a teaspoon in half a glass 
of water after meals removes the 
distress, oppression and “all 
gone” feeling. Gives good appe- 
tite, perfect digestion and restful 
sleep. 

A tonic for mental, Nervous 
aud physical weakness. 


If your druggist can’t supply you we will send 
small bottle, prepaid, on receipt of 25 cents, 
RKoumrorp Works, Providence, R.I, 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


TEMS of educational news to be inserted under 
this heading .are solicited from school author- 
ities in every state in the Union. To be available, 
these contributions should be short and compre- 
hensive. Copy should be received by the editor not 
later than Friday preceding date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD 


October 16: Connecticut Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Hartford; C. B. Jennings, New 
London, president. 


October 16-17: New Hampshire State 
Teachers’ Association, Concord. Super- 
intendent G. H. Whitcher, Durham, 
president. 


October 21-22-23: Union meeting of New 
England Association of Superintend- 
ents; Massachusetts Superintendents’ 
Association, and the New York State 
Superintendents’ Association, Boston. 


October 29-30-31: Vermont State Teach- 
ers’ Association, St. Johnsbury. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 


Of the 520 school superintendents in 
Maine, fifty-eight are women. Augusta, 
Hallowell, Brewer, Fort Fairfield, 
Presque Isle, and Milo have women school 
superintendents, and the office is held by 
women in the following small towns: 
Lovell, Easton, Abbott, Alna, Alton, Am- 
herst, Benton, Bradley, Bristol, Caswell 
Plantation, Dayton, Criehaven, Cranberry 
Isles, Detroit, Drew Plantation, East- 
brook, Franklin, Gilead, Greenbush, 
Greenfield, Greenvale Plantation. Hope, 
Howland, Islesboro, Lake View Planta- 
tion, Lincolnville, Linneus, Madrid, 
Mapleton, Mason, Mattamiscontis, Med- 
way, Monson, Moscow, No. 21 Plantation, 
Orient, Orrington, Perkins, Plymouth, 
Prospect, Robbinston, Roque Bluff, Rox- 
bury, St. Albans, St. John, Scarboro, 
Searsport, Winn, Veazie, Pittston, Range- 
ley, Newfield. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. Better than in any previous 
summer season in its long history, and 
this is its eighteenth year, have the ad- 
vantages of the vacation school of the 
North Bennet Street Industrial School 
been emphasized this summer, and the at- 
tendance and results have been highly 
gratifying to those who promote and 
maintain this industrial enterprise. As 
in past years, this vacation school has 
been under the superintendency of Miss 
L. A. Gould, who this year has been as- 
sisted by Mrs. M. A. Tilton in the man- 
agement of the school. The average 
daily attendance has been fully 200. The 
opening day there were 241 pupils on 
hand, and these dropped off to 237 the 
second day, and then there was a gradual 
diminution in the number. Some pupils 
who begin soon find the work different 
from what they had expected, or they be- 
come a bit indifferent to the advantages 
and withdraw from membership. This 
year only boys have been received as 
pupils, with the exception of the very lit- 
tle girls, who are placed in the two kin- 
dergarten classes. Older girls, when they 
applied for entrance, were sent over to 
the Hancock school near by, where the 
city has opened a summer vacation 
school especially for girls, So this North 


Bennet Street school is now maintained 
practically for boys alone, by private sub- 
scriptions to support the work, as in 
other years. 

The best attendance, all told, has been 
in the two kindergarten departments, one 
of which is considered as the advanced 
class. Next best have been the classes of 
the oldest boys of the school, all more 
than twelve years of age, and some of 
whom have been to this school year after 
year, each summer learning much that is 
of great practical use to them. These 
boys take up sloyd, leather work, and 
printing for their chief studies, and the 
work they accomplish is of high order, 
considering their ages and the short time 
of the school term. These are the en- 
thusiastic, real workers, ambitious to 
succeed in the lines of trade taken up for 
study. There was a public exhibition of 
the work done during this term, and the 
many articles, arranged in the various in- 
struction rooms, made a worthy showing 
of the children’s industry and persever- 
ance. The clay’ modeling department 
contained much that was highly credit- 
able to the small boys who may later de- 
velop into artists. The sloyd work em- 
‘braced examples of cabinet work and 
carpentry which well illustrated the prac- 
tical benefits of this branch of instruc- 
tion. All of the articles made and shown 
were useful. The printing exhibit also 
was most commendable in its scope, and 
showed that the boys have gained good 
insight of the first principles of this 
trade. One boy printed and bound a little 
booklet telling about the Revolutionary 
War. Its twenty or more pages and its 
neat cover served as a fine illustration of 
what the boys can do. Another pamph- 
let, printed by a smaiit Hebrew, contained 
many questions regarding the construc- 
tion of the English language. These had 
been prepared by the instructor in print- 
ing, and the answers were original on the 
boy’s part. All were printed neatly. 
There also was a brief story regarding 
this boy’s life—a small autobiography 
which he incorporated as a part of the 
little booklet. The exhibit in all its 
branches, including, among other work, 
basketry, chair-seating, and color study, 
was notably good. The pupils of the 
school embrace many Hebrew and Italian 
children of the North End, with some 
Irish, Portuguese, and Swedes to vary the 
nationalities in the classes. Many of the 
older boys come from the West End, and 
some of them attend the winter classes 
of the Industrial School with great regu- 
larity.—Transcript. 


DUDLEY. Frank C. Johnson of the 
Mt. Hermon School at Northfield has 
been elected to succeed Alfred G. Collins 
as principal of Nichols Academy, and his 
duties will begin September 1. Mr. John- 
son was born in Perry, Me., and he is 
thirty years old. He fitted for college at 
Calais (Me.) high school, graduating as 
valedictorian of his class, He entered 
Dartmouth College in 1893, and gradu- 
ated in 1897, being third in rank in a 
class of ninety members. 


CONNECTICUT. 


WILLIMANTIC. Miss Annie L. Per- 
kins has been for the past two or three 
years a teacher in the Northwest school 
in Hartford, and at the opening of the 
next school year she is to teach in the 
West Fifty-second street public school] in 
New York, and Miss Alenda M. Perkins, 
who has been teaching in the Natchaug 
grainmmar schools in this city for the past 
two years, is to teach in the Mount He- 
bron public graded school in Upper Mont- 
clair, N. J. Both of the young ladies are 
graduates of the Windham high school 
and of the Willimantic State Normal 
School. 

SOUTH MANCHESTER. The gchool 
committee of the Eighth District school 
has engaged the following teachers for 
the ensuing school year: Principal, Pro- 
fessor F. A. Lillie; assistant principal, 
Mrs. Kate J. Kibbe; Miss Henrietta 
Devon, Miss Lina H. Beebe, Miss Mary V. 
Tuohey, Miss Dora Tuohey, Miss Agnes 
Tuohey, Miss M. Lizzie Griswold, Miss 
Winifred Grant, Miss Florence Cowles, 
Mrs. May Lillie Howard, Miss Inez 
Church Marble. Curtis L. Crane will 
again be janitor. 

STORRS. Professor B. Bernard Tur- 
ner, Ph.D., formerly an instructor at Cor- 
nell University in advanced chemistry, 
has been engaged by the trustees of the 
Connecticut Agricultural College as in- 
structor in chemistry and physics. He 
will also be chemist to the Storrs experi- 
ment station. Professor Turner is an 
Englishman, and received his education 
in universities in England and Germany. 
He is a graduate of the University of Got- 
tingen. Miss Emma H. Koller has been 


secured as instructor in music and agsist- 
ant to the principal. 
of the New England 


She is a graduate 
Conservatory of 


Music, in which she has been for a year 
or two instructor in the normal classes. 
Miss Anna West Brown has been secured 
as teacher of elocution and English. She 
is a graduate of the Curry School of Ex- 
pression in Boston. 

Entrance examinations for the Connec- 
ticut Agricultural College at Storrs will 
be held at the times and in the places 
here indicated, August 28, Danbury, Nor- 
wich, and Haven, agricultural experiment 
station; August 29, Hartford, capitol, 
room 50; September 19, at the college. 
All at 9 a. m. 

ESSEX. J. W. Taylor, who has been 
principal of Pratt high school for two 
years, has resigned, to teach in Maine. 

ELLINGTON. Miss Eva Hamilton has 
been engaged to teach school in Talcott- 
ville, and Miss Mabel Hall will teach in 
East Hartland. 

NEW BRITAIN. Miss Etta Flagg, 
teacher of domestic science, has resigned, 
to accept an offer from Ontario College. 
She will organize a domestic science de- 
partment there. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK CITY. The General So- 
ciety of Mechanics and Tradesmen of the 
City of New York has issued the pro- 
spectus of its school department for the 
year 1903-1904. The aim of the school de- 
partment of the society is to give an op- 
portunity to young mechanics employed 
during the day to study those subjects 
having a direct bearing on their line of 
work, with the ultimate purpose of mak- 
ing them more intelligent and proficient 
workmen. The school term opens on 
Monday evening, October 5, and ends on 
Thursday, April 12. Courses are offered 
in mechanical, architectural, and free 
hand drawing, and in clay modeling, 
with supplementary instruction in mathe- 
matics and physics. Each course re- 
quires three years’ work. Admission to 


any course may be had by young men of- 


good character, over sixteen, on applica- 
tion, until the classes are full, when the 
applicant will be put on the waiting list. 
The school was founded in 1785. Within 
the last four years the enrollment has in- 
creased from 174 to 689. 

As the result of plans that have been 
developed since early in the spring, the 
American Museum of Natural History 
has arranged to loan to the biology de- 
partments of as many of the public 
schools of Greater New York as may 
make proper application collections of in- 
vertebrate specimens for use in connec- 
tion with the school biological work. 
The collections are arranged so as to il- 
lustrate important biological facts about 
the various species included. The plans 
were the outgrowth of a meeting of the 
biological teachers of the city at the 
board of education rooms last March, at 
which an address was made by Professor 
Herman C. Bumpus, the director of the 
American museum. Professor Bumpus 
at that time emphasized the desire of the 
museum authorities to co-operate wher- 
ever it might be possible with the nature 
study classes of the public schools, and 
renewed the offer that has been standing 
for several years past for teachers to 
avail themselves as fully as possible of 
the facilities the museum affords, with 
its comprehensive collections and corps 
of specialists, for work along all lines of 
natural science included in the “nature 
study” classes. At that meeting a com- 
mittee was appointed which approached 
all the teachers of biology in the schools 
for the purpose of finding out just what 
use could be made of such collections as 
the museum could furnish and of the 
other museum facilities. The idea met 
with general approval among the teach- 
ers, and the committee communicated, 
also, with Professor Bumpus to see what 
the museum could offer in the way of col- 
lections. About the same time the ethi- 
cal culture schools sent a request that the 
museum authorities prepare a collection 
indicative of what could be placed in the 
schools, if facilities were provided, and a 
canvass was made of the duplicate mate- 
rial in the museum to this end. It was 
found that two sets of collections could 
be prepared, one known as the duplicate 
collection, consisting of about forty-five 
specimens, covering between thirty and 
forty species, and illustrative of general 
characteristics, and the other a special- 
ized collection of from 100 to 150 speci- 
mens, collected and arranged with a view 
to showing typical forms of different 
species, and, wherever possible, bringing 
out some essential fact in the develop- 
ment of the type. Thus in the duplicate 
collection are specimens of sponges, of 
reef-building coral, and of the bivalve 
and univalve mollusks, beside specimens 
of the eight orders of insects, In the 


larger collection will be specimens of star 
fishes, showing comparative growth, and 
illustrating the dependence of the animal 
upon food supply; and of other species, 
showing, for instance, the manner in 
which the lobster regenerates its lost 
arms. The first of the collection is 
offered unconditionally, and the second 
on condition that the schools applying 
for it prepare a suitable case for the 
preservation of the specimens. Ten 
schools have applied for the first of the 
collections. 


CENTRAL STATES, 


INDIANA. 
State Editor, ROBERT J. ALEY, Bloomington. 


Sylvester W. Ward of this year’s class 
at the State University has accepted the 
superintendency at Geneva, Ind. 

A. M. Stickles, teacher of history in the 
Elkhart schools, has resigned, and ac- 
cepted a similar position in the Evansville 
high school. He is succeeded at Elkhart 
by J. W. Lynch. 

The Northern Indiana Normal School at 

Valparaiso will open two new departments 
at the beginning of the fall term. The 
department of Spanish will be in charge 
of Professor J. A. Bray of Mexico City, 
and the department of manual training 
will be in charge of H. M. Appleton of In- 
dianapolis. 
_ Professor A. B. Crowe leaves the science 
department of the Fort Wayne high 
school to accept the chair of chemistry in 
the State Normal School at Charlestown, 
Tl. 

Dr. Nollen of lowa College has accepted 
the chair of German in Indiana Univer- 
sity. Dr. R. R. Ramsey of Missouri Uni- 
versity has accepted the position of as- 
sistant professor of physics in Indiana 
University. 

The Indiana state board of education is 
already hard at work upon plans for an 
adequate presentation of Indiana schools 
at the World’s Fair next year. The pub- 
lic school system will- receive special at- 
tention. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


GEORGIA. 


Professor C. B. Gibson of Columbus re- 
ports the successful establishment of a 
primary school of manual training for 
the children of factory workers in that 
city. It was. started experimentally 
about a year ago, and is now to be made 
a permanent feature of the Columbus 
public schools. Very few text-books are 
used, as most of the child’s time is taken 
up with handwork. This, however, does 
not imply neglect of the three R’s, for in 
the processes of handwork the impor- 
tance of these subjects and tneir applica- 
tion are brought home to the little 
workers. The teachers do not limit their 


‘werk in the schoolroom, but frequently 


go with the children to their homes and 
meet the parents in friendly conference. 


LOUISIANA. 


The report of the state superintendent 
of public schools in Louisiana for the 
year 1902 gives an opportunity to esti- 
mate what progress education is making 
in that state. In some respects the re- 
port is encouraging, and in other respects 
it is discouraging, the latter feature prob- 
ably predominating. The least reassur- 
ing fact brought out in the superintend- 
ent’s report is the statement that the at- 
tendance of colored children in the public 
schools is decreasing. In 1896 the aver- 
age attendance of colored children in the 
public schools of Louisiana was 48,729. 
This number increased during the next 
three years until it reached 56,136 in 1899. 
Then. however, it began to fall off, and in 
1902 the number was only 49,024. During 
the same time the average attendance of 
white children has steadily increased, the 
number in 1895 being 75,384, and in 1902 
over 20,000 more, or 95,746. Colored chil- 
dren are undoubtedly placed at work at 
an earlier age than white children, and 
this will account in part for the smaller 
number of colored children, as compared 
with white children in the schools. But 
it does not offer a full explanation. The 
real reasons for the small and lessening 
number of colored children attending 
schools are the lack of schools, the pov- 


(OLLeGe COURSE OF SHORTHAND. 191 pp. $1.25 


A Great Simplification of the Pitman Systems; 
copvright1903. Greater apeed is attained, and in less 
time than by any other system. This shorthand can 
be read without error. It is the greatest advance 
since 1810 The book contains 94 full-page vlates, 
and the key is always on the opposite page, line for 
yine. It . ee text-book on this subject. Sam- 
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erty of parents, and the failure to keep 
the children regularly in school. The 
number of schools is not given in the re- 
port, but it can be, estimated from the 
number of teachers, which was 4,495, of 
whom 1,117 were colored. As the num- 
per of educable colored children in Lou- 
jsiana nearly equals the number of 
educable white children, while there is 
only one-third as many teachers provided 
for them, it is evident that the school 
facilities for colored children must be 
yery inadequate. ‘inis lack of schools 
and the carelessness of parents in keep- 
ing their children regularly in school are 
doubtless the chief reasons for the small 
and decreasing attendance of colored chil- 
dren. It is the discouraging feature of 
the school situation in Louisiana, That 
state is making an effort to improve its 
schools. Last year in maintaining them 
it spent $1,347,254, of which $153,093 came 
from poll taxes.» Measured by the aver- 
aye attendance on the schools, this is at 
the rate of $10.86 per capita for the whole 
state. This appears small beside the lib- 
eral sums spent on schools in Northern 
states, but it must be remembered that 
the publie revenue of Louisiana is small 
in comparison with many other states, 
and the school facilities it can offer are 
correspondingly restricted. As education 
is the hope of the South, it is encourag- 
ing to hear the superintendent say that 
public sentiment in Louisiana is aroused 
in favor of the schools, and that the pros- 
pect is bright for their growing efficiency 
and usefulness.—Philadelphia Press. 


FIVE YEARS IN PORTO RICO. 


Five years ago Porto Rico was under 
the iron heel of Spain, while now it is as 
free as any other territory of the United 
States by reason of the American occupa- 
tion which began July 25, 1898. 

Five years ago Porto Rico was practi- 
cally without public school facilities, 


while now it has a well organized system 
of primary, secondary, and industrial 
education. 

Five years ago Porto Rico had but few 
schools (so called), few pupils, and fewer 
teachers, while now it has 1,200 schools, 
1,225 teachers, and nearly 60,000 school 
pupils. 

Five years ago Porto Rico was without 
a normal school. Now it has one located 
in a fine building erected for the purpose, 
with over 100 Porto Rican young men and 
women in attendance, fitting themselves 
to help make Porto Rico a blessing to the 
American family. 

Five years ago Porto Rico, after 400 
years of Spanish occupation, did not own 
a single school building. Now it owns, 
free of all debt, forty public school build- 
ings, equipped with modern school furni- 
ture, including the normal school before 
referred to and a fine high school. 

Five years ago Porto Rico paid little or 
no attention to sanitation, while now it 
has an active board of health, the resulf 
of whose labors was a reduction of 13,821 
deaths in the year ended May 31, 1902, 
compared with the prior year. 

Five years ago Porto Rico, after 400 
years of Spanish occupation, was without 
an asylum for the blind, though there are 
over 2,000 poor blind persons in the 
islands. Now it has one such asylum, 
erected at a cost of $22,000, paid for out of 
the revenues of the island. 

Five years ago Porto Rico’s_ public 
charities were but few, and those few in- 
differently provided for, while now it has 
4 well organized department of charities, 
properly caring for the leper colony, in- 
sane asylum, blind asylum, girls’ charity 
School, and boys’ charity school. In the 
girls’ charity school credit is due to the 
ten Sisters of Charity who formerly had 
charge, but recently returned to Spain, 
after spending years of their lives in en- 
tire, unselfish devotion to the children. 

Five years ago Porto Rico was without 
any provision for public education in agri- 
culture, though agriculture is the main 
industry of the island. That want has 
been partly, and will be fully, supplied. 

Five years ago Porto Rico knew no will 

but the will of Spain. Now it has its own 
civil government, legislative assembly, 
and levies, and spends its own taxes. For 
this last right Cromwell and Washington 
fought. 
_Five years ago Porto Ricans had but 
little, if any, opportunity to secure em- 
ployment abroad, while now about 3,500 
are in Hawaii and doing well. 

Five years ago Porto Rico was cursed 
with franchise and concession grabbers, 
While now the Porto Rican executive 
council grants no franchises or conces- 
sions without strictly guarding the public 
interest and the public finances as_ to 
royalties. 

Five years ago Porto Rico had no laws 
sufficiently guarding the investment of 


outside capital, while now it has, as Gov- 
ernor Hunt’s report for 1902 says, ‘‘an ex- 
cellent general corporation statute, mod- 
eled after the New Jersey laws upon the 
same subject.” 

Five years ago Porto Rico did not pos- 
sess that foundation stone of liberty—the 
right of trial by jury—while now it does. 
To secure this right, other peoples have 
waded through rivers of blood in years 
gone by. 

Five years ago Porto Rico did not pos- 
sess a judicial system of its own creation, 
while now it has one modeled after the 
best in the United States, and as complete 
as the circumstances naturally attenaing 
the “making all things new” will permit. 

Five years ago Porto Rico helped to fill 
the coffers at Madrid and the pockets of 
Officials sent over from Spain, while now 
“every cent of the insular revenue is spent 
for insular purposes” (Attorney-General 
Harlan’s report for 1902), and the govern- 
ment of the United States not only bears 
all expenditures for national purposes in 
the island, but pays out a large sum 
monthly for the maintenance there of the 
native regiment. 

Five years ago Porto Rico did its bank- 
ing in a free and easy way, while now it 
has the benetit of the United States na- 
tional banking act. 

Five years ago Porto Rico had very in- 
different codes of penal laws and criminal 
procedure, while now it has codes which, 
as Attorney-General Harlan says, are “es- 
sentially American in form and_ sub- 
stance.” They are substantially like the 
excellent codes in force in the state of 
California. 

Five years ago Porto Rico had only 
177% miles of roads (principal highways), 
though Spain had been in possession for 
490 years, and though roads are an essen- 
tial in an agricultural territory. Now 
Porto Rico has 328 miles of roads, an in- 
crease of 150% miles in five years, or 
within twenty-seven miles as much roads 
as Spain constructed in 400 years. In ad- 
dition, fifty-five miles of roads have been 
reconstructed and repaired, and 160 miles 
surveyed for proposed new roads. This 
result was made possible by the refund 
grant by Congress to Porto Rico of 
$2,000,000 out of the import duties previ- 
ously levied by the United States. 

Five years ago Porto Rico began busi- 
ness for itself, as a member of the Ameri- 
ean family, without cash capital, while 
now it has about $1,500,000 in its treasury, 
is paying its bills of $2,500,000 yearly as 
they become due, and its revenues are 
steadily increasing. 

Five years ago (and for 400 year's be- 
fore) Porto Rico’s Spanish officials were 
there only ‘for what there was in it,” 
while now, as Governor Hunt says, “the 
public service (nearly all Porto Ricans) 
in the island is most faithful and efficient. 
Nor is this commendation due to heads of 
departments only; it is sincerely meant 
for the whole civil service. It would be 
hard to find a better organization. Tae 
standards enacted for appointment and 
tenure of office have been honesty, ioyalty 
to the institutions of the United States, 
and capability. The result incites the 
pride of those watching the building up of 
Porto Rico.” 

Five years ago Porto Rico’s commerce 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON SEO- 
ONDARY EDUCATION. 


Northwestern University, Evanston-Chi- 
cago, President’s Office. 

My dear Sir: A national conference on 
secondary education and its problems 
has been called by Northwestern Univer- 
sity, to meet in Evanston-Chicago on Fri- 
day and Saturday, October 30 and 31, at 
the same time as the celebration of the 
Fisk anniversary. 

You are cordially invited to attend. 
An interesting program is being pre- 
pared, and men of prominence in second- 
ary and higher education will discuss, 
among other problems, the topics indi- 
cated below. 

You will observe that the conference is 
to concern itself primarily, not with 
pedagogical problems in the narrower 
sense—such as proper methods of teach- 
ing individual branches, or the arrange- 
ment of subjects in the curriculum—but, 
rather, with those broader questions of 
general educational policy, in which 
other intelligent citizens, as well as the 
teacher, must take an abiding interest, 
because they go to the very root of our 
social and educational life. 

We shall be glad to have suggestions 
as*to other questions which in your judg- 
ment it would be well to consider at this 
conference. 

An early reply as to whether you can 
probably attend will be greatly appre- 
ciated. Faithfully yours, 

Edmund J, James. 
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ity of Graphite, in 8 degrees (Extra Soft to Extra Hard). 
We recommend this brand as a reliably graded pencil, ob- 


tainable at a low price. 


SEND FOR SAMPLES. 


PENCIL CO., 


377--379 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


with the United States (calendar year 
1898) was:— 


while for the fiscal year (June 30) 1903 it 
was:— 


$23,000,000 


Educational Institutions. 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colones and Schools, 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL. Established 

for theadvancement of art education, and train. 

ing of teachers in all branches of iadustrial draw- 

ing. Forcircular and further particulars apply at 

the school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., Boston. 
@. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


Mutual gain in one year...$19,213,826 

American occupation of tropical terri- 

tory is a success, and benefits alike the oc- 
cupied and the occupiers. 

What has been done in Porto Rico and 
Hawaii can be done and is being done in 
the Philippines. 

WALTER J. BALLARD. 

Schenectady, N. Y. 


Bishop Potter is amusing his friends 
with an account of a recent visit to a Sun- 
day school class presided over by a staid 
young clergyman. The bishop was asked 
to question the children of matters Bibli- 
cal. As a starter, he said to a little girl, 
whose face beamed with intelligence, 
“Who were the foolish virgins, my dear?” 

“Them as didn’t get married!’’ was the 
prompt and emphatic answer. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, Mass, 
For women only. Especia! attention is called 
to the new course of Household Arts. For cata- 
logues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHUOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, A. G. YOEN, A.M, 


QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, . P. BEOKWITH. 


TATE NORMAL SUHOOL, FitcHsuRG, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
Taompson, Princival. 


FOR TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


OOD LECTURERS & INSTRUCTORS always supplied 
for Summer Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 
Ad WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENOY, 
29-A Beacon St., Boston. 


WHEN corresponding with our advertisers, 
please mention this journal. 


of the original. 


published : — 
The Story of Siegfried 
The Story of King Arthur 
The Story of Tristram 


2, 


$1.00, net. 


The Story of the Faerie Queene | 


All are attractively bound and profusely illustrated. 
Liberal discounts for introduction. 


THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
949 Arch Street, Philadelphia 


CLASSIC STORIES FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


By Dr. EDWARD BROOKS, A, [1. 
Superintendent of Philadelphia Public Schools 


These stories are everywhere recognized as the best liter- 
ature for either entertainment or education that can be put 
into the hands of young people. 

While carefully retaining all the elements of romance and 
adventure, and omitting whatever might prove unwholesome, 
or divert the purpose of the story, the author has, in a sur- 
prising degree, preserved the unity, completeness, and spirit 
He has furnished such an account as will 
afford the youth of our day an intimate acquaintance with the 
heroic characters who have filled such an important place in 
the literature of the centuries. ' 

J They are admirably adapted for school and library pur- 
poses or for supplementary use. 


The following titles are now 


The Story of the Iliad 
The Story of the Odyssey 
The Story of the Aeneid 


The price of each is 
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COLLEGE NOTES. 


ie order to make this section of the JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION a8 COmplete as possible, the editor 
asks for the co-operation of college authorities. 
Properly authenticated news will be printed each 
week of changes in college faculties, changes in 
instructorships, and important college news. 


Secretary Root has issued an order di- 
recting that the highest honor men trom 
the leading six colleges where army oOffi- 
cers are detailed as military instructors 
shall be eligible to appointment as second 
lieutenants in the army. 

There are several changes in the faculty 
of Boston College for the coming year. 
The composition of the board was an- 
nounced yesterday by Rev. W. G. Read 
Mullan, S. J., the ex-president of the in- 
stitution. The most important change is 
that in the presidency, Rev. Fr. Mullan, 
S. J., being succeeded by Rev. Fr. Gan- 
non, S. J. Tne former held the office 
four years. He has been assigned to the 
Georgetown University, Washington, Md., 
where he will fill the office of vice-presi- 
dent and prefect of studies. 

Professor Francesco Pepere, dean of 
the law faculty at the University of 
Naples, whose death, at the age of eighty, 
was recently announced, had been con- 
nected with that university fitty-four 
years. He was the idol of the students, 
although those who came from other 
parts of Itaiy sometimes found it difficult 
to follow his lectures, because, when he 
became very much interested in his sub- 
ject, he spoke in the broadest Neapolitan 
dialect. 

By the will of Mary P. Eakin of New 
London, Yale University receives one- 
third of her estate, about $5,000. It is 
given without restrictions as a memorial 
to her late son, W. S. Eakin of the class 
of 1892. 

Alfred W. Crawford, a negro florist of 
Meriden, Conn., has been appointed pro- 
fessor of floriculture and landscape gar- 
dening at Tuskegee University, under 
Booker T. Washington. 

The trustees of the Connecticut Agri- 
cultural College have engaged B. Bernard 
Turner, Ph.D., formerly instructor at 
Cornel! University, as instructor in chem- 
istry and physics. Mr. Turner will also 
be chemist to the Agricultural experi- 
ment station. The trustees have also en- 
gaged Miss Emma H. Koller as instructor 
in music and assistant to the lady prin- 
cipal. Miss Koller is a graduate of the 
New England Conservatory of Music, 
where she has been a teacher. Miss 
Anna West Brown, a graduate of the 
Curry School of Expression at Boston, 
has been engaged as teacher of elocution 
and English. 

It is announced that the William Earl 
Dodge lectures at Yale next year will be 
delivered by Andrew D. White, formerly 
ambassador to Germany. The lectures 
were founded two years ago by Mr. Dodge 
of New York City, who died recently. 
He established the course to be given an- 
nually on the theme, “The Responsibility 
of Citizenship.’ The first lectures in the 
course were delivered by Justice Brewer 
of the United States supreme court two 
years ago, by Bishop Potter a year ago, 
and by President Hadley last April. The 
lectures by Dr. White will be given next 
April! at Yale. 

Dr. 8S. Wier Mitchell says too much im- 
portance is attached to college athletics. 
In a letter to the senior class of Pennsyl- 
Vania, he says: ‘You have lost out of 
your college life that which it were bet- 
ter to have kept. We played hard in my 
college days, but we talked of our sports 
less than you do. You, I fear, care too 
little for your intellectual athletics. Ath- 
letic sports are meant, as I see them, to 
insure that the body shall be made and 
kept sound.” 

With a view of devoting himself to the 
completion of an Assyrian-English dic- 
tionary on which he has been working 
for the last ten years, Dr. William M. 
Arnolt has resigned from his position as 
professor of biblical philology and assist- 
ant recorder of the University of Chicago. 
Dr. Arnolt’s dictionary, when completed, 
will be the only dictionary of the As- 
Syrian language ever compiled. He will 
continue his work in Baltimore. 

The investigation of marine life in the 
waters of San Diego bay by Professor 
Ritter and his assistants of the Univer- 
sity of California has resulted in valuable 
additions to the knowledge of marine bi- 
ology of the Pacific. Probably the most 
remarkable discovery is that of the 
“Saphyirina,” whose iridescence vies 


with the plumage of the peacock, show- 
ing in turn violet, purple, green, copper, 
and bronze, and at night becoming phos- 
phorescent. 

The grounds of Clark University at 
Worcester are to be surrounded by an 
ornamental wrought iron fence, esti- 


Your 


I if your Board adopts the - 


ONE PRICE to ali Schools. 
for 100,000, and at the same price. 


G. W. HOLDEN, Pres’t. 
C. HOLVEN, Sec’y. 


School Books last longer 


School Books transferred in Clean Covers 
School Books kept in Perfect Repair 


School Books never get Soiled or Filthy 


System for Preserving Books” 


Costs only $B per cent. of the value of the books 
Books made to last 50 per ct. to 100 per ct. longer. 


That it SAVES MONEY, the great growth 
of the business proves conclusively. 


Orders for 1,000 receive the same care and attention as those 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 


Samples free. 


Springfield, Mass. 


mated to cost at least $30,000, to be given 
by Mrs. Susan W. Clark, widow ot the 
founder of the university. There will be 
a fine gateway at the Main-street en- 
trance, and the university 
“C U.,” are to be wrought into the gates. 
This fence will enclose a fine group of 
buildings now in process of development. 

Sport is apparently not considered a 
necessary element in a French school- 
boy’s education. A fiat has just gone 
forth from the director general of the 
elementary schools forbidding masters to 
allow their pupils to play leap frog, foot- 
ball, rounders, tops, hopscotch, and other 
games. 

William Lane Hood of Alabama, a 
graduate of the Massachusetts Agricul- 
tural College in the last class, has been 
appointed professor of agriculture and 
military science at the Kowaliga Indus- 
trial School, Kowaliga, Ala. This school 
is for colored boys and girls, and num- 
bers 400 pupils. Mr. Hood is a colored 
man, born in Birmingham, Ala. He at- 
tended a district school near his home a 
few months each year until, at the age 
of twenty, he entered Talladega College. 
He graduated from the normal depart- 
ment in 1899, and entered the Massachu- 
setts Agricultural College the same year. 

Professor Lindsay, in charge of the 
Porto Rico public schools, has adopted 
the plan of putting two teachers in each 
rural school, one to teach in the school- 
house, and the other in the school garden 
and playground. The schools are divided 
into two classes of pupils, one-half work- 
ing in the house, while the other works 
in the garden. Thus each child spends 
half its time with books and the other 
half with tools. 


LAKE WINNEPESAUKEE A BEAUTI- 
FUL SPOT IN NEW HAMPSHIRE 
EASILY REACHED. 


Renowned as a summer resort and fa- 
mous for its fishing, Lake Winnepesau- 
kee seems to hold sway as the most popu- 
lar section of New Hampshire. Indeed, it 


would be approaching the impossible to 
select another spot where such ideal feat- 
ures enter into the making up. Environ- 
ments not beautiful, but simply magnifi- 
cent; in the distance the White Moun- 
tains, with their Titan king, Mt. Wash- 
ington, looks down with the neighboring 
Mt. Madison close by its side. And en- 
joyment, there is something to amuse one 
all the time; first a coaching party 
through the neighboring towns, then a 
hop at this or that hotel, a paddle in the 
canoe, a fishing expedition in the direc- 
tion of Annisquam, or that famous trip, 
the sixty-mile sail over the lake on the 
steamer Mt. Washington. Do you seek a 
delightful haven on the lake? Well, only 
choose, for you have Weirs, Wolfboro, 
Alton, Alton Bay, Centre Harbor, and 
Bear Island, and other beautiful islands; 
all these resorts reached in a short while 
by drive or sail. Lake Winnepesaukee is 
only two hours’ ride from Boston on the 
Boston & Maine railroad, and the round 
trip rate for the summer is $4.50 to Weirs 
or Wolfboro, and $4.00 to Alton Bay. 
Board at hotels or farm houses from 
$5.00 up. 


“Yes,” said the student of digestive 
economics, “there is one part of the 
doughnut that wouldn’t give you dyspep- 
sia.” 

“And what part is that?” we ask in as- 
tonishment. 

“The hole in the middle.’’—Baltimore 
American, 


initials, 


SCHOOL OF GEOGRAPHY. 


SUMMER SESSION—CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


The successful work in geography ac- 
complished at the recent summer term of 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y., de- 
serves hearty commendation. It marus 
a distinct advance, for this is the first 


time that a series of geographical courses 
covering a broad range of subject matter 
and methods of teaching has been pre- 
sented by a corps of able and well-known 
instructors, with all the advantages of 
university equipment. 

Although the epidemic of typhoid fever 
in Ithaca in the winter of 19U2 deterred 
many from coming, over sixty were en- 
rolled in the geographical courses, repre- 
senting seventeen states in all sections of 
the country east of the Mississippi river. 
None of the 500 summer students con- 
tracted the fever. The campus water has 
always been pure, and the city supply is 
soon to be drawn from deep artesian 
wells. In fact, the general stirring up 
given to all sanitary conditions will make 
the city a most favorable place for a 
healthy vacation another year, and the 
attendance should equal the high deserts 
of the school. 

The teachers who constituted this 
summer’s class in geography represented 
a wide range of interest. There were 
superintendents, normal school instruc- 
tors and supervisors, high school princi- 
pals and science teachers, many princi- 
pals of grammar schools, and teachers 
from primary to upper elementary grades. 
It is conclusive testimony to the wise 
breadth and skillful presentation of the 
courses offered that teachers varying as 
widely as girls of twenty from their first 
schools and those of thorough education 
and long experience, such as Mrs. L. L. 
W. Wilson, Ph.D., of the Philadelphia 
Normal School, were alike enthusiastic in 
praise of the term’s work. Teachers who 
came intending to take a few chosen 
courses found all so valuable that many 
attended lectures from eight o’clock till 
one o’clock, then returned after lunch for 
three hours of laboratory work. The 
many field excursions in the open air en- 
abled most to continue this intense study 
without loss of health. 

The plans for the summer of 1904 ex- 
pand the courses presented along the 
lines found successful. Still more excur- 
sions to field and factory will be given, 
two afternoons each week for short trips, 
with Friday and Saturday for longer 
tours. Arrangements are being made for 
one five-day tour to the New Jersey coast 
and back across the coastal plain, the 
several mountain ranges, and the plateau. 
This will traverse the grain of the land, 
and exhibit all the geographical forms 
and relations of the Eastern United 
States. The many deep gorges near 
Ithaca, such as Watkins Glen, afford op- 
portunity for many picturesque trips at 
small cost. 7 

The same instructors have been secured 
for another year. The present courses 
will be retained and others added. Pro- 
fessor R. S. Tarr of Cornell will give 
courses in elementary physiography, ad- 
vanced physiography, and in the geog- 
raphy of Europe. Professor A. P. Brig- 
ham of Colgate University will have 
courses in geology and in the geography 
of the United States. Dr. C. A. McMurry, 
the author of numerous texts on methods 
of teaching, which have been developed 
during his experience in Illinois normal 
schools, will give courses in home geog- 
raphy and in the study of geographical 
types suited to the elementary grade3. 
Philip Emerson of Lynn will conduct lec- 
ture and laboratory courses in commer- 


cial geography. R. A. Whitbeck of the 
New Jersey Normal School, a supervisor 
in its practice school, will give a lecture 
course on physiographic influences upon 
human life, and a laboratory course that 
shall practically solve the problems con- 
fronting the elementary school teacher. 
Frank Carney, assistant principal of the 
Ithaca high school, and supervisor of 
geography in the city elementary schools, 
will present a lecture course in meteor- 
dJlogy with related laboratory work. Al- 
though there are several additional as- 
sistants for labaqratory and field work, 
the classes have been accompanied to the 
field by the professors in charge. 

A school of nature study will parallel 
the courses in geography this coming 
summer. In addition to courses on the 
subject matter by such leaders as Profes- 
sors Atkinson and Comstock, there will 
be courses on methods of teaching by 
Professor L. H. Bailey, Mrs. Comstock, 
Dr. C. A. McMurry, and Philip Emerson. 
It is hardly possible for any other college 
to offer more tempting courses for teach- 
ers than those planned at Cornell for the 
coming summer. 


RARE AND VALUABLE COINS. 


A rare and _ interesting collection of gold 
coins will be exhibited at the World’s 
Fair by Ira D. Garman of Philadelphia. 


The coins run from $50 gold pieces to 
twenty-five-cent pieces. The most valu- 
able coin is a $50 California gold piece, 
dated 1855. It is said to be worth $300 in 
the numismatic market. It is more than 
twice as large as a silver dollar. The 
oddest coins of the collection are the 
California octagons—very comely and at- 
tractive pieces. The twenty-five-cent 
pieces are very small, and thin enough to 
be bent between the fingers. Some are 
octagonal and some are round. An ex- 
eceedingly rare coin of the collection isa 
papal, or pope’s coin. It is gold, and the 
size of a $10 gold piece. Contained in the 
collection are many California gold coins 
which are very valuable, because they 
date back to the days of ’49, and are the 
output of private mints. During the days 
of ’49 in California, the primitive methods 
of transportation, the lawlessness, and 
the great danger of shipping bullion to 
the East and currency West through wild, 
bandit regions, led to the establishment 
of private mints near the gold fields. 
Most of Mr. Garman’s rare gold pieces 
came from these private mints. 


A NEW VERSION. 
There was a man in our town, 
And he was wondrous wise; 
He jumped into a monstrous deal 
That stood on massive lies. 


And when he saw the game was up, 
With all his might and main, 

He loaded stock on trusting friends, 
And jumped right out again. 


WHAT ANIMALS EAT. 


That is an interesting paragraph in the 
latest annual report of the New York Zoo 


showing the kinds and quantities of food 
that are fed to the Zoo snakes. The rep- 
tiles consumed last year 389 mice, 1,410 
rats, 1,273 English sparrows, 366 rabbits, 
531 pigeons, 232 chickens, 812 toads, 408 
frogs, 26,900 live fish, 55 pounds of earth 
worms, not to mention the more ordinary 
kinds of grub under the head of fruits and 
vegetables. Altogether, it is a varied and 
extensive menu, 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Some New Books. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


Animal Jordan, Kello 

Onto and Her Western Reserve.......... 
History Of Puerto Van 


The Saint of the Dragon’s Dale 
The Call of the Wild 


The Faith of Robert Louis Stevenson................ 
DescriptivefChemistry ( Part I.)......... .. 
Wesley and His Preachers.................. 
The House on the 
A History of the Peninsular War.................... 


Author. Publisher. Price. 
& Cooley Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. $ 45 
Billings “ “ 4.00 
Carter ( Ed.) D. Appleton & Co.,N. Y. 

rong “ “ “ — 
Middeldyk “ “ “ “ 
Ingraham Open Court Pub. Co., Chicago. 1.00 
— Laird & Lee, Chicago. 2.50 
Macmillan Thomas Whitaker. 1.20 
Hill Ginn & Co., Boston. 85 
Ashley Macmil'an Company, 1,00 
Walter The Werner Pub. Co., N. Y. 2.00 
Robertson Arthur H. Clarke Co., Cleveland. — 
Willard The Grafton Press. _. —_— 
Fite Longmans, Green, & Co., N. Y. — 
Gummere_ Ferris & Leach, Philadeiphia. — 
Kelman F. H. Revell, Chicago. 1.40 
Loomis Henry Holt & Co., N. Y. 1.25 
Newell D. C. Heath & Co., Boston. 1.00 
Pike J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia, —— 
Mariott John Lane, N. Y. —_ 
Oman Oxford University Press, N. Y. 4.75 


AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS IN MASSACHUSETTS 


Pittsfield, Mass. Our high school principal, who has taught book-keepin 
4 and typewriting in o 
course, has a leave of absence for an Indefinite na, till January, on we 
Probably ¢ the of the school may require, * * * 
e er than & man for the salary that we would be willi ee 
me know what you can suggest.— Supt. Eugene Bouton, ‘Aug 13. 


aus wert Elizabeth Dunning, nine Lincoln street, Franklin, Massachusetts, just fits—7o Dr. Bouton, 


I visited Pittsfield yesterday and closed a contract with Supt. Bouton,—Elizabeth M. Dunning; Aug. 19. 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, SYKACUSE, N. Y. 


MERICAN : : : TEACH ’ AG Y introduces to Colleges 

A and FOREIGN TEA CHERS' | ipal ENCY ies 
cipals, Assistan 

for every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or =o" 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 70 Fifth Avenue 


New York 
Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and oth teach eges 
schools, and families, Advises parents about schools, we oO. 


a 
Manager. 


FISHE 


LONG EXPERIENCE, PROSIPT, RELIABLE. 


AGENCY 


120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 


The Albany Teachers’ Agency 


has had an unprecedented demand for teachers 
this year, and is running short of candidates. 
We want one hundred first-class teach- 


ers at once for academic and grade work, We are getting positions for such teachers 
every day in the week except Sunday, and can certainly find a position for you if you are qual- 
ified to do good work and will give us the opportunity. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, 


Now is the time to register. 


81 Chapel St., ALBANY, N. Y. 


CENTRAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


COLUMBUS 
OHIO 


ADAMS & ROGERS, Managers 
We need at once thoroughly qualified teachers for the frequent emergency calls we are 
receiving. Send card for Reference Book and circulars explaining our methods. 
Registrations received now are good for next year. 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 


The James F. McCullough Teachers’ Agencv 


FINE ARTS BUILDING, CHICAGO 
We are seeking thoroughly qualified teachers for desirable positions in all grades of school 
work from Kindergarten to University, including special teachers and supervisors. School 
authorities in search of a superintendent, principal, or teacher, TRY McCULLOUGH. 


BOSTON 


Teachers Wanted. 


Normal Teachers’ Agency, 


8 BEACON ST., BOSTON. 
GRACE I. GAY, M’a’R. 


TEACHGRS WANTED. 


E need at once a tew more teachers, both experienced and inexperienced. We have more ca'ls this 


ba year than ever before. Schools and colleges supplied with competent teachers free of cost. Address, 
with stamp, American Teachers’ Association, % 
'T 1§ ALL ENTERTAINING” -—-‘‘DE- written by a veteran teacher who eluci- 


SERVES A WIDE READING’ — 
“A UNIQUE BOOK.” 


The strenuous life of a man who “gets 
there” is always fascinating and inspiring 
to us all. Our leading authors and liter- 


ary editors throughout our country have 
read and highly commended the story of 
such a life as graphically and humorously 
related in that popular new book, “The 
Gentleman from Everywhere,” written by 
the well-known teacher, preacher, town- 
builder, United States government com- 
missioner, and stump speaker, James 
Henry Foss, A. M., of Boston. Over 800 
of our foremost literati have advised the 
public to read this racy and instructive 
volume, and many of their interesting let- 
ters are printed in the publisher’s hand- 
some brochure, which we will be pleased 
to give you at our office. Here are a few 
Samples of their commendations: Hon. 
John D. Long, ex-secretary United States 
navy: “I have read Mr. Foss’ book with 
much interest. It is all entertaining, but 
I especially enjoyed the reproductions of 
our New England, far western, and 
southern life, for which the author is ex- 
cellently equipped.” General Curtis 
Guild, lieutenant-governor of Massachu- 
setts: “This story is told with a quiet 
humor, with an eye for picturesque de- 
tail that lends it more than ordinary in- 
terest. It is well written and deserves a 
wide reading.” 

Rev. W. L. Davidson, D. D., secretary 
American University, Washington, D. C., 
and superintendent instruction of Chau- 
tauqua literary circles: “This is certainly 
8 unique book, fascinating from start to 
wv and brimful of valuable informa- 

on.” 

The editors of the Journal of Education 
enjoyed the reading of this book so muca 
that we have secured several copies which 
may be obtained at our office. We will 
Supply canvassers and dealers at a liberal 
discount from the retail price, $1.50. 

Teachers will especialy enjoy this book, 


dates his original methods of inspiring 
enthusiasm for study during his nearly 
quarter of a century very successful en- 
gagement as teacher, school committee, 
and superintendent of some of our leading 
towns and cities. 
New England Publishing Co., 
29-A Beacon street, 
Boston. 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS. 


One of the best-known paper experts,, 


after a thorough scientific test of the 
material used in the Holden Book Covers, 
said this: “It is the strongest, toughest 
material which has ever come to my no- 


tice, except Bank Ledger paper (used for 
court records, etc.) No one can tell 
whether the fibre is cotton, linen, or silk, 
but one thing is certain, there is no wood 
pulp in it.” Any one can realize that if 
the Holden Book Cover Company was not 
deeply interested in the cause of educa- 
tion, the temptation to adulterate with 
cheap wood pulp would be very great. 
As it is, it has the support and confidence 
of thousands of superintendents, princi- 
pals, and teachers, supplies over 1,400 
cities and towns, and cannot find in all 
the United States twenty places using 
any other cover. It is only by economies 
of manufacture, effected in a very large 
business, that its covers can be supplied 
at such a low cost and keep up the 
quality. 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething, with per- 
fect success. - It soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all pain, cures 
wind colic, regulates the bowels, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhoea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every part 
of the world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
cents bottie. 


‘ N with good general education wanted for department k 
PECIALISTS Schools, Normal Schools, Preparatory an 


Pennsylvania and other States. Primary and Grammar grade teachers secure ition 
paying 860 to #70 per month, if they can teach some approved system of snake con 
drawing. For further intormation, address 


OBERT L. MYERS, Manager (Nat. Ed. Bu.), HARRISBURG, PA. 


Tne EDUGATORS' EXCHANGE. 


Leads 1n the percentage of its candidates placed because it studies each candidate’s record. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY, | Oldest and best known in U. 8. 


Schermerhorn 3 E. 14th St, N. Y. Established 1855. 


JOHN C. ROCKWELL, Manager, 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES ssc 


A ‘enn. Ave. ENVER, Col. Jooper AN FRANCISCO, Cal., 420 
CHICAGO, 203 Michigan Boulevard. SPOKANE, Wash., Hyde block 


LOB ANGELES, Cal., 525 Stimson Bloc 
THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’AGENCIES 


SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


offer better advantages to aspiring teachers than any other section. THE SOUTH- 
The South and West WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENOY, Nashville, Tenn., does a very successful business 
in that field. For full information write to CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions, 


HARLAN P. FRENCH. Correspondence is invited. 81 CHAPEL ST, ALBANY, N. Y, 


THE COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


We want competent teachers. | FRED DICK, ex-State Superintendent, Manager, 
We recommend no others. 1543 Glenarm St., DENVER, COLORADO. 


HE EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the confi- 

dence of teachers and employers because it confines itself to 
Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. We should be pleased 
to explain our plans to you. Address HENRY SABIN, 

MANHATTAN Drs Moinss, Iowa. 


Wi n sh i p We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 
in every part of the country. 
29-A Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass. 


Teachers’ 


Kellogg’s Bureau |Any Subscriber 


SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. of the Jc uRNAL OF Epucation who would 
Established in 1889, like to hwe a specimen copy of the paper 


Has filled hundreds of places. sent to a friend can be accommodated by 
sending u: ,on a postal card, the name and 
, address to1 hich he would like the paper sent. 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manuger, 
New ENGLAND PvuBLISHING Co., 


Wo, Oth St,. New Vork. 
Teachers Wanted 29-A Beacon St., Boston. 


GREATEST EDUCATIONAL DOCUMENT OF THE DAY. 


Report Committee Fifteen. 


By Dr. W. T. HARRIS, A. S. DRAPER, H. S. TARBELL. 
WITH DEBATE. 
Paper; 148 pages. Price, 20 cents. 
Ten copies or more to one address, 10 cents each. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
43 East 19th St.. New York. 378 Wabash Ave., Chicage, 
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Title. 
Language Lessons from Literature (Bk. I.) Webster ee 4 
physiological of the Liquor Problem........ 
Virgil’s Aeneid ( Books I. to VI.).............sceeeeee ‘ 
‘he Deeper Teachings of Plant Life................. ! 
Agriculture for Beginners................. Burkett & ' 
anes 
AMECTICAD 
The Exact Science of Health. 
The Philippine Islands........................ Blair & 5 
The Senator’s 
An Introductory Study of 
| 
h 
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| A New and Original Book --- The 
Product of Classroom Experience 


First Steps in English Composition 
FOR GRAMMAR AND HIGH SCHOOLS 


By H. C. PETERSON, Ph.D. 
Master in the Dupont Manual Training High School, 


Louisville, Ky. 
HE METHOD was born of classroom needs. 
It is simple, bright, practical, and pleasantly 
productive of original work in composition writing. 


A Professor of English in one of the State Univer- 
sities says of the book: ‘‘/t is the brightest and happtest 
plan I have yet seen” | 

Another: ‘‘ Fresh, original, and excellent all through.’’ 


PARTIAL TABLE OF CONTENTS 


Suggestions and Hints 

The Visualization and How to Use It 

The Individualizing Touch and the Interest It Kindles. 
Motion Pictures and What to See in Them 

The Environment Sketch and How It May Show Past Happenings 
The Dialogue and How to Develop it Naturally 

The Description and How it Differs from the Visualization 

The Art of Short Story Telling 

Selections and Illustrative Exercises 


The topics and the plan fill pupil and teacher with 
enthusiasm. 
Cloth, 141 pp.; Price, 35 cents; One copy for examination, 25 cents. 


A. FLANAGAN COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


New Fngland | 
ONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC | 


Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


To be a student here is to enjoy privileges in a musical 
education that are within the reach of no other institution 
in this country or in Europe. 

The scope of its courses is such that no limitations are 
set upon the student’s ambition. 

Every department under a master, Class or private 
instruction. 

Pianoforte, Organ, Orchestral Instruments and Vocal 
Music Courses are supplemented by such other branches 
as Composition, History of Music, Theory, Literature, 
Expression, Interpretation, Diction, Piano and Organ 
Tuning, Choir Training and Musical Journalism. The 
Normal Department trains for intelligent and practical 
teaching in conformity with Conservatory Methods, 

An affiliation with the Emerson College of Oratory 
gives unsurpassed opportunties to pursue courses in Elo- 
cution and Oratory. 

The privileges of lectures, concerts and recitals, the 
opportunities of ensemble practice and appearing before 
audiences, and the daily associations are invaluable ad - 
vantages to the music student,and are such that are 
enjoyed only in an institution of the scope of the New 
England Conservatory—in the recognized music centre 
of the country. Diplomas are granted to those satis- 
factorily finishing their courses, and graduates are 
eagerly sought as teachers and musicians, 

Allparticulars and year book will be sent on application, 


GEORGE W. CHADWICK, Director. 


IN 10 DAYS 
— 100 Hours. 


GOOD WRITIN 
Bixler’s Physical Training in Penmanship aco 


the great event to-day. 
Tested by tens of thousands for 20 years, and now stands supreme in its practicability aud effectiveness. 
No competitors ; it stands alone, and this course is mauaged by the originator aid author. It imparts ease, 


. rapidity and all-around skil in the uexterity of the pen fur longhand or shorthand. 


It is adapted for people who think and Work, 


energy. I¢ trains 


the muscles, giving a complete command cf the pen, and it does it in about 100 honrs’ practice from 
* Bixler’s thysie | training in pe: manehip.” the must logical buok on the subject of mind aud muscie 
power in rapid writing. The price te 8,6) pp, tully illustrated, postpaid, aud worth a hundred times the 


price to thu-e whe think, and worth nothi: g to lazy people. 


Get the book and the epoch of your life tt 


does it in 100dose-. Affordsa 
mild physical cult re, concucive to good heaith ; makes shorthand a pleasure, and boukkeeping a“ juy 
forever.” The same course at Bixler’s business College costs $25, the most practical school in the land ; 
10.000 sq ft. of fluora_e ; organized iPS. Th: se having tailed heretotore, are invited to try this o1e and 
cbly syrtem, having reached popularity far tn youd the ordinary peumansuip field. 
—ofl.ce clerks, stenogra;hers, teachers, business pecple— 
If reaches all classes everybedy, «nd benefits ali. Why are you a poor writer ? 
You were n¢t taught right; teachers ane pub.ishers taffied you 
with beant. fa! co) per plate engravings and punt-hed yeu with slow, laburicus, unhealthy drawing. Bah! 
Such training has vut ones fiec, —failuue Testimonials in 10,000ds, 
We make a specialty of school souvenirs, but can 
Bixler Printing epartment print anythirg. Wrices low and workmanship the 
very best. We do fine em! ossing, and only one 
printing house out of a thousand cau do it. ‘This shows our facilities and degree of skill, as the highest de- 
gree of shill is necessary for embossing. In proportion, our printing is better than the average. Protes- 
sional printing for achers as) eciaity. heer from you, please. 
: 9 s We print the best for the money. As teachers we 
Bixler S Schoo Souvenir hnow what you want. beautiful designs, low prices, 
prompt work. Nothing is more pertinent to the 
occasion than these souvenirs for scholars on last day, holiday or any important period in schoo!) life. 
Send for free samples and circulars, «r beter yet, send us your order with 3 cents, 4c or 5e for each souve- 
pir, according tu style. Only one style toeach order. Photo Souvenirs, Booklet Souvenirs, Round Cor- 
ner Svuvenirs. 
For any of the above, address Prof.G BIXLER cor. Madison and Ogden, Chicago. 


The University of Chicago 
THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


The College of Education is for professional training of teachers for elementary, 
secondary, normal, and college work. 

Two General Courses mainly for non-departmental teachers: one, open to 
high-school graduates, leading to a diploma; the other, based upon two years college 
work, leading to a diploma and a degree in education. 

Eight Courses in Arts and Technology: Music; Manual Training; Speech 
and Oral Reading; Drawing and Painting; Modeling; Textiles; Household Arts. 
Two years each. Specific requirements for admission to these courses. 

Twelve Courses for Departmental Teachers: Science ; History ; Languages, 
ancient and modern; English Language and Literature; Mathematics. Two years 
courses based upon two years college work, These courses lead to the degree S. B., 
Ph. B., or A. B. About one-third of the work in all the courses is elective. 

College of Education open four quarters, twelve weeks each. Special provision 
for teachers in the Summer Quarter. Model School for observation. 

The School of Education also includes schools for children of the elementary and 
secondary periods. They are employed as schools of observation, inquiry, and prac- 
tice, in connection with the professional work. 

For circulars giving full details of courses, 


Address 
The University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 


ONE HUNDRED CHOICE SELECTIONS, No. 38 


This issue contains one hundred entirely new pieces none of which have been 
published. Every teacher should have a copy of this new number. Paper binding 
30 cents; cloth binding 50 cents. Soid by all booksellers and news dealers or sent 
prepaid upon receipt of price. , 


THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 949 Arch St., Philadelphia 


mer sessions. Catalogue and full information 


EMERSON 


Colle e of Orator HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, Dean, 
e CHICKERING HALL, HUNTINGTON AVE. 


BOSTON, MABS. 


CHARLES WESLEY EMERSON, President 
The largest school of Oratory, Literature, and 
Pedagory in America It aims to develop in 
the >tudent a knowledge of his own poweia in 
expression, whether as a creative thinker or an 
interpreter. A beautiful new building. Sum- 


When corresponding with advertisers, please mention this journal, 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY, Wite tor Catalogues 


Washington Square, N. Y. City. & Price-List, 


PUBI«ASHING 
SCHOOL OF 
PEDAGOGY 


27-29 West 23d St. 
A Graduate School of educational science, 


GOMPANY new york. v 
furnishing thorough professional equipment 


N. EB. Dept. 120 Summer Street, »<— 
BOSTON, MASS. 

of higher educational warke Ksaac Pitman’s Shorthand. 

OFFICIALLY ADOPTED BY THE 


The Degrees of Master of Pedagogy and 
= red agony pee N Y k Hi 
schoo is closely allied to various depart- 

ments vf the University. including Univers:ty ew Tor igh School of Commerce, 

Medicine and courses tm which are open HIGH SCHOOL, and 

o the students o 8 School. (N.Y. 

For information, address THE REGISTRAR. | « Isaac Pitman’s ) SCHOOL. 276 
pp-, $1.60. send for Triai Lesson. 

Spe BERS to the JOURNAL can | {SAAC PITMAN & SONS, 31 Union Square, West, N.Y. 


have their subscriptions advanced SIX 
MONTHS by sending one NEW yearly 
WINSHIP 
AGENCY, 
29-A Beacon &t., Boston, Mass, 


subsoription. 
ENGLAND PUB. ©O., 
20-A Beacon 8t., Boston, Mass. 
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